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For The Woman’s Journal. 


A DAY IN JUNE. 


BY CARRIE J. BARTLETT. 


1 dreamed last night I stood in fields of clover, 

Oh, knee-deep ’mid the generous, fragrant blooms! 
A world of blue was bending kindly over, 

And bees were gathering filling for their looms. 


Brother and I again our kites were flying,— 
Oh, but they dipped and sailed the azure sea !— 
As madly gay we sent our fair hopes hieing, 
Those wingéd toys less buoyant than were we. 


I woke—beyond my dripping eaves again 
A thousand smokes from huddled roofs arise 
In surly combat with the cleansing rain,— 
Foul incense of u city’s sacrifice. 


Within, my walls are just as bare as ever; 
The old ache comes again when I would rise; 
An age-worn face and dulled by lost endeavor 
Looks from the glass to meet my asking eyes. 


But oh, that clover scent! that gorgeous noon! 
That fine resistance to the tugging string! 

Those hopes that sailed upon such dauntless wing 
That rarest day in just the rarest June— 


Deur God, I know, again they cannot be, 
Aud yet the Dream has brought me nearer thee. 
Siouz Falls, Dakota. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Woman suffrage was advocated in the 
Boston Theatre, on the Fourth of July, by 
the city orator, W. E. L. Dillaway, Esq., 
Mayor O’Brien presiding; also at Lake 
Pleasant, at the great temperance celebra- 
tion, by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

a 


The women carried Independence, Mo., 
for prohibition last week. Women with 
badges were at the polls, the lunch stands, 
and on the street corners, with “dry” bal- 
lots and silk badges; girls bore banners 
inscribed ‘Temperance beaus or no beaus 
at all; hundreds of children carried other 
banners through the streets inscribed 
“Sow whiskey ballots and reap drunken 
boys,” “Young men, keep your recofd 
clean—John B. Gough,” “Rum, Rev- 
enue and Rags,” etc. In fact, the women 
had planned an elaborate campaign and 
carried it out thoroughly. It is a notable 
circumstance that the Mormon church 
there, which counts over one hundred 
voters, was unanimous for prohibition. 
These Mormons are Josephites, disbe- 
lievers in polygamy. 

By the recent act of the Brazilian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, one million slaves have 
been set free without bloodshed. And 
emancipation to the slave in Brazil, means 
Something very much beyond what it has 
ever been allowed to mean tu the ex-slaves 
of the United States, for in Brazil there is 
no discrimination against color. Senhor Na- 
buco, the high-spirited president of the 
Brazilian Anti-Slavery Society, affirms 
that in Brazil “free blacks are not con- 
demned to live on an inferior level to the 
white man,” bat are found “foremost in 
all careers—poets, musicians, orators, en- 
Rineers, publicists, statesmen, etc.,” the 


Prime Minister of Brazil himself being a 
mulatto, 
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The Democratic National Convention, we 
are assured by a careful friend and inves- 
tigator, did not mean to treat Mrs. E. A. 
Merriweather rudely. Her voice was not 








vention did—and this was the cause of 
the impatience of the galleries. Her brief 
and pointed speech, however, has been 
published far and wide by the press, and 
we give it in full this week. 
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The Free Soil Celebration last Thursday 
was a significant and interesting event. 
Edward L. Pierce gave an admirable sum- 
mary of anti-slavery political history. 
Col. Higginson contrasted the fleeting 
character of personal reputation with the 
permanénce of the results achieved. Gen. 
Swift in an impassioned utterance fused 
all hearts in a flood of heroic memories. 
But the brief impromptu address of Sam- 
uel E. Sewall was the gem of the occasion. 
This heroic man, eighty-six years of age, 
ante-dates the men and events commem- 
orated. He was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts bar before the Liberator was 
started. He was for years the Liberty 
Party candidate for governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and an actor in the whole won- 
derful agitation which culminated in the 
destruction of slavery and the reconstruc- 
tion of the Union. 

Mr. Sewall said ‘the was not prepared 
to make a speech, but being called upon 
on such an occasion, he could not refuse 
to say a-few words. The conflict against 
the slave power aud its allies before the 
rebellion, long and severe as it was, filled 
the free-soilers with constant enjoyment. 
We may well rejoice that we carried on 
that strife, and live to be here and com- 
memorate its glorious and happy days. I 
take the liberty to recommend to youa 
cause, which, though not the same as that 
we celebrate, is quite akin to it and not 
less important—the emancipation of 
women. Old Cato, whenever he was fin- 
ishing a speech in the Senate, whatever 
the subject, always added: ‘This I say, 
and Carthage must be destroyed.’ So I 
conclude: The emancipation of women 








| —it must be carried.” 


————_+¢e—_____- 

The New York World corrects the 
Boston Herald's roster of candidates on 
the various presidential tickets by point- 
ing out that Mr. Alfred H. Love. has de- 
clined to run for the vice-presidency on 
the ticket with Belva Lockwood. The 
point is well taken, for there is no respon- 
sible body that can receive or act-upon his 
resignation. The delegates to the Belva 
Lockwood Convention are said to have 
expressed their preferences through the 
mails. No list of such names has ever 
been published. No convention was held, 
and no formal presentation of names 
made. ‘*Lockwood and Love” has no 
more significance than ‘‘Jones and Smith,” 
or any other fortuitous association of 
surnames. No electors have been ap- 
pointed or have accepted an appointment, 
and probably not a single voter will ever 
cast his vote for this absurd nomination. 


—* oo 


‘*The Future of Single Women,” is the 
subject of a‘thoughtful essay by Miss F. 
Henrietta Muller, M. L. 8S. B., of London, 
England. It shows the happy and benefi- 
cent life that is now open to single 
women. Her conclusion is that a woman 
of this type may well be an object of envy 
to many who have gained something but 
lost freedom in marriage. The assump- 
tion that marriage offers to woman the 
highest development is seriously ques- 
tioned. In rejecting one form of love, a 
woman leaves herself more free to give a 
deeper love to humanity. Such a life will 
bring to a woman a rich harvest of happi- 
ness, and she will leave the world better 
than she found it. If the absence of the 
special experiences of wife and mother are 
a loss to a woman, the loss may be more 
than compensated by the general knowl- 
edge of the world which her personal lib- 
erty places within her reach. 
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Josiah Cummings, trunk-maker, has dis- 
charged his women employés and em- 
ployed men in their places, on account of 
the legal restrictions enforced by State 
officers on theemployment of ‘women and 
children.” This is the result of meddle- 
some legislation. Workingwomen may 
well exclaim : ‘Save us from our friends.” - 


~~ 
oo 


Anti-Caste is a monthly paper published 
by. Caroline Impey, Somersetshire, Eng- 
land, “devoted to the interest of the col- 
ored racés.” It is admirably edited, and 











ican correspondent to the editor; ‘In 
the church, in the courts, in the Legisla- 
ture, in commercial and social life, every- 
where. It holds its ground like the veteran 
that it is, and I sometimes think that, in- 
stead of losing, it is gaining footing.” It 
prevails in the United States, in Spanish 
America, in British India, and in Africa 
itself. Wherever races differing in civil- 
ization have been brought into contact, 
there caste, like a deadly malaria, poisons 
society. This excellent little magazine has 
a world-wide missionary fleld before it. 
We bid it God-speed. 


oo 





In the appointment of fifteen members 
of the Brooklyn Board of Education by 
Mayor Chapin on June 30, not a single 
woman has been named. The Mayor was 
waited upon by delegations from the 
Woman’s Club, the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, and various temperance, charita- 
ble, and church societies. Precedents in 
other cities were cited, but all to no pur- 
pose. This ought to open the eyes of the 
ladies and their clerical supporters, among 
whom are Rev. Lyman Abbott, DD., and 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, to the need of municipal 
suffrage for women. 


++ 
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A bill providing for the appointment of 
three police matrons in Washington, D. C., 
at a salary of $600 a year cach, has passed 
the House and is favorably reported to 
the Senate. ‘hese matrons are to be ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of ten 
women of good standing in the district. 
This action has been brought abvut large- 
ly through the influence of the women of 
the District of Columbia. 


o> 
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A thorough search of every couuty in 
the northern peninsula of Michigan, by 
special representatives of the Michigan 
presa, has failed to bring to light the ex- 
istence of any of the so-called stockade- 
bloodhound dens, in which were supposed 
to be confined girls and women for the 
purpose of enforced prostitution. ‘There 
are no such places in the northern penin- 
sula, nor have they existed there for the 
past two years. But the search has also 
demonstrated that lewdness in its most de- 
grading form exists there to an alarm- 
ing extent. 

——__ -_-# oo -——_—_ 

A federation of all the women’s societies 
of Chicago has been formed under the 
name of the Federatioa of Women’s Socie- 
ties, with. Miss Frances E. Willard as 
president. 

+o o—____—__ 

Miss Harriet Hosmer is in this country 
on a visit from Italy, where she has for 
mauy years made her home. She will 
find the openings for women greatly im- 
proved since the time, thirty-five years 
ago or more, when she sought vainly in 
all the Eastern and Middle States for an 
opportunity to study anatomy. 
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A citizen of Watertown, Mass., remem- 
bers when Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, 
was living with her father in that place. 
Her mother and sister had died from con- 
sumption, so her father, who was a phy- 
sician, determined to give her all the ad- 
vantages of an out-of-doors life. She was 
taught to ride, and shoot, and climb trees, 
and do everything that boys do. When 
she was sent to school, she found it very 
difficult to bend gracefully to rules and 
regulations, and the consequence was that 
she was twice expelled. But she was only 
wild, not vicious, and finally settled down 
to study. At the age of nineteen she de- 
veloped a decided talent for sculpture, and 
her father fitted up a studio for her. She 
finally went to Rome, where she made her 
home. 


"* 


Indiana women are forming Republican 
campaign clubs. In Wells County one has 
been organized with Mrs. R. J. Martin as 
president. It takes the name of ‘*The Mrs. 
Carrie Harrison League.” 








~~ 
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The federation of societies or leagues of 
women, about which Dr. Lelia G. Bedell 
writes in to-day’s issue, will suggest to 
women the propriety and good policy of 
this method of making women in different 
pursuits acquainted with each other. We 
are happy to say that hereafter the name 
of Dr. Bedell will stand among the ‘‘oc- 
casional contributors” to the WOMAN’S. 
JouRNAL. The president of the Cook 
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County Woman Suffrage Society, the 
president of the Presbyterian Foreign 
Missionary Society, and a woman member 
of the Knights of Labor, sitting together 
in the same meeting, showed that possi- 
bilities are near at hand that were never 
dreamed of before. 


THE REPUBLICAN 


Editor: Woman's Journal: 

In the platform recently promulgated 
by the Republican Convention at Chicago, 
there occurs the following apparently lib- 
eral passage: 

‘*We reaffirm our unswerving devotion . . . to 
the supreme and sovereign right of every lawful 
citizen, rich or poor, native or foreign born, 
white or black, to cast one free ballot in public 
elections, and to have that ballot duly counted.” 

This called forth the following telegram 
and its answer: ’ 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JONE 22, 1888. 
M. M. Estee, Chairman Republi Ci ti 

Chicago : 

Please ascertain for many interested 
women if the clause in the platform con- 
cerning the ‘‘sovereign right of every law- 
ful citizen to a free ballot” includes the 
women of America? 

SARAH L. KNOx-GOODRICH, 
ELLEN C. SARGENT. 


The following is the reply: 


CONVENTION, CHICAGO, JUNE 23, 1888. 
Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent and others : 
I do not think the platform is so con- 


strued héPe. 
M. M. EsTEE, Chairman. 
“Tf the trumpet gives an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself for the 
battle?” E. C. S. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 23, 1888. 


os 
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MRS. HOWE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The reception recently tendered Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe in Oakland, Cal., at the 
residence of Mrs. Pedar Sather, by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Unitarian Church, 
was an event of social importance. ‘The 
spacious and beautiful parlors were 
thronged with the beauty, wealth and cul- 
ture of Oakland. Flowers bloomed every- 
where, flooding the atmosphere with 
beauty and fragrance. ‘The reception 
committee, Mrs. John Yule, Mrs. N. W. 
Spaulding, Mrs..D. E. Hayes, Mrs. Laura 
Bennett and Rev. C. W. Wendte intro- 
duced each guest to the distinguished visi- 
tor,who had a smile, gracious word, witty 
bon mot for all. 

Mrs. Howe impresses one most favora- 
bly. Her fine, intellectual face fairly 
beams with kindness, and above and be- 
yond every other trait mother-love shines 
pre-eminently. No wonder the close ob- 
server can read in every line of her coun- 
tenance, and feel it by unerring instinct! 
For has she not for years loved tenderly 
not only her own children but every child 
in our Fatherland? It would be impossi- 
ble that her life work should not mould 
every feature into attractive beauty, and 
mother-love, the most divine characteristic 
of the woman heart, light up her face as 
with a halo. Is she not indeed the patron 
saint of the down-trodden and oppressed 
everywhere? The homage of her own sex 
must thrill her heart as she realizes that 
through the labor of herself and her noble 
compeers, she has seen women raised from 
a condition of legal serfdom and intellect- 
ual bondage to the proud heights the 
American woman occupies to-day. Few 
women have left a deeper impress upon 
the history of their country and their time 
than this worthy daughter of America. 

Oakland, Cal. LF. H. 





PLATFORM. 
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MISS SHAW IN IOWA. 


STRAWBERRY POINT, [A., ) 
JUNE 26, 1888. j 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

During May we were favored by two 
lectures and one sermon from Rey. Annie 
H. shaw. As the Fourth District Conven- 
tion was to be held here in June, it was 
decided to secure her services again. She 
kindly consented to take three days from 
her short vacation, and came to our town 
on Saturday evening, June 23. On Sun- 
day morning a large audience assembled 
in the Opera House, to listen to one of her 
excellent sermons. Sunday evening the 
Opera House was filled to overflowing, and 
we heard the grandest plea for justice and 
equality for women to which we ever lis- 
tened. ; 

Miss Shaw spoke of Miss Anna Ella 
Carroll as the originator of the Tennessee 
Campaign. It was a startling announce- 
ment to some of our people, and they 
could scarce credit it. I can see how 
much they have missed by not having read 
the JOURNAL during the past few years. 

- Lina G. PHELPS. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss JESSIE PaTToN won the honors of 
the University of ‘Texas this year. 


Rosa BONHEUR has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Antwerp. 

Dr. MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA will spend 
her summer vacation in Germany and 
Switzerland. 

“OCTAVE THANET,” who has become 
known as a writer of unusually bright 
short stories, is now engaged upon a 
novel. 

Mrs. ELLEN ROBERTS, of West Ham, 
England, has been elected a Poor-Law 
Guardian. She is the sixty-fifth lady thus 
elected. 

Miss GENEVA ARMSTRONG, the daugh- 
ter of a farmer in western New York, has 
invented a practical device for feeding 
cattle on moving trains. 

Miss ELEANOR T. WRaGG, of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., has become well known as an 
engraver, and her productions are in de- 
mand by Northern publishers. 

Miss PHILIPPA FAWCETT, a daughter 
of Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett and 
Henry Fawcett, is said to be the brightest 
student at Newnham College, England. 

MLLE. DE BLAIRVILLE is the director 
of a Swiss Home in Buda Pesth, Hungary. 
It offers shelter to Swiss girls who need 
help, and has rendered effectual aid to 
more than a hundred during the past year. 

Miss Lucy W. BRADLEY, associate edi- 
tor of the West Newbury Messenger, made 
a fine address on ‘*The Woman’s Century” 
at the graduating exercises of the West 
Newbury High School last week. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE was given a 
reception in Oukland, Cal., by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Unitarian Church, at the 
home of Mrs. Pedar Sather, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte introducing the guest. ‘The Oak- 
land Live Oak says it was a delightful oc- 
casion. 

Mrs. H. J. BAILEY, of Winthrop, Me., 
is National Superintendent of the Peace 
and Arbitration Department of the W. C. 
T. U. She invites persons Interested in 
this department to help her by preparing 
concert exercises for children in schools, 
and leaflets both for children and for 
adults. 

MRS. STANFORD, the wife of the Califor- 
nia senator, has just endowed another 
$1,000 bed, making eight in all in different 
charitable institutions in Washington. 
She has endowed about sixty-six such beds 
in California, and probably a hundred 
more in various parts of the country. She 
and her husband are both of them advo- 
cates of woman suffrage. 

Miss BEATRICE POTTER recently gave 
evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Lords on the Sweating System 
in the tailoring trade. She testified that 
she had disguised herself and obtained 
work in a tailoring establishment in order 
to obtain information regarding the wages, 
habits, and hours of work of the work- 
people. 7 

Miss CATHARINE T. SIMMONS has taught 
for fifty years in the Franklin School in 
this city. On the anniversary, a magnifi- 
cent basket of flowers and letters of con- 
gratulations were presented to her by 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott in behalf of the 
Franklin Schoo] Association of which she 
is president, anda purse of $250 in fifty 
gold pieces was also presented by her 











| years. 





past and present associates in the school. 

Miss A. B. BERARD succeeded her 
mother as postmistress at West Point, and 
has been in charge of the office for many 
She was personally acquainted 
with all the officers at the Point, and it 
was a surprise to all when it recently be- 
came known that Mr. Cleveland had re- 
moved her and appointed a man in her 
place. The Springfield Republican says: 
‘*4 wild protest went forth from the gal- 
lant officers and others, and Miss Berard 
was notified that she might remain.” 

‘Miss Mary B. Dennis is the orgavizer 
of the Chautauqua Walking Science Club 
which both practices the science of walk- 
ing according to Thoreau, and studies 
science while walking. She tells some 
amusing stories about her difficulties with 
school principals and trustees who did not 
see the use of “‘gadding about” the flelds 
with her pupils, picking flowers to pieces 
to see how they were made, and gathering 
her charges about her in admiring con- 
templation of toads and wood lice. When 
the Chautauqua School is not in session; 
Miss Dennis is the curator of the museum 
and teacher of natural history at Flushing, 
Long Island. : 
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Editors Woman's Journai: 

Quite two years ago 
cer of the Chicago W 
gated the idea of the 
federation of the various organizations of 
women, both local and by States, and final- 
ly national. ‘The late International Coun- 
cil was probably the result of a similar 
sense of this same need, felt by some other 
woman. 

Chicago is a city of woman's organiza- 
tions. Probably there are more women 
doing more things in more organizations 
in this city than in any other in the coun- 
try. If this statement does an injustice to 
any other city, let her rise and speak for 
herself! 

Well, this idea of federation, having 
been incubating for nearly two years, was 
heard to peep, a few weeks ago, in the 
form of a call, authorized by the Board of 
Directors of the Chicago Women’s Club, 
inviting the officers of all organizations of 
women in Chicago to meet in council in 
the club-rooms on May 23d, to discuss the 
question of forming a federation, or kind 
of central bureau, or clearing-house, for 
all these different societies. All full-grown 
women feel the need of more sympathy, 
more harmony, and more helpfulness be- 
tween the various bodies that are at work, 
each in its own way, to advance human- 
hood (if you will allow me to coin a com- 
panion word for manhood and woman- 
hood). And, no matter how varied these 
forms of work may be, nor whether you or 
I may think that some of it is superfluous 
or useless, it is time for us to be large 
enough and broad enough to see that in 
building up that great edifice which we 
call humanity we cannot all do the same 
work. We must have common laborers 
to excavate for us, and stone-masons to 
lay our foundations, carpenters, plaster- 
ers, roofers, plumbers, sewer-builders, 
painters, decorators, etc.; and all must 
work in harmony. On May 23d, in re- 
sponse to that call, women assembled who 
represented fifty-seven separate organiza- 
tions, and upon reflection it was seen that 
many more were yet to be heard from! 
There were various benevolent societies, 
the Women’s Exchange, Women’s Club, 
Physiological Society, the W. C. T. U., 
Press Association, Suffrage Association, 
Home Missionary Societies, Kindergarten 
Associations, Foreign Missionary Societies, 
and women from the Knights of Labor! 
and many others which I will not try to 
enumerate. At the first meeting we only 
discussed the question, ‘Shall we feder- 
ate?” and the vote said very emphatically 
‘*ves.” And we appointed a committee on 
constitution and by-laws, which reported 
two weeks later, and here is the result of 
that report, after a careful consideration of 
each article: 

Woman’s League of Chicago. 
Motto: ‘*Lend a Hand.” 


CONSTITUTION. 


1. Name. This organization shall be 
known as the Woman’s League of Chicago. 


2. Objects. Its object shall be mutual 
sympathy and counsel among all organ- 
izations of women which have for their 
aim the improvement of, human conditions ; 
the promotion of more fraternal relations, 
and better acquaintance with the aims and 
methods of each; better facilities for inter- 
communication upon subjects of common 
interests; and also for the study of the 
wisest and most economic methods of ad- 
vancing the various philanthropies which 
the several associated societies may repre- 
sent. 

3. Officers. (a) Its officers shall be a 
president, two or more vice-presidents, a 
recording secretary, a corresponding sec- 
retary, a treasurer, and a Board of Seven 
Directors, of which board the other officers 
shall be additional members. 

(b) All officers shal] be elected annually 
by ballot. 

(c) The duties of the officers shall be 
such as usually pertain to such offices in 
similar organizations. 

(d) The Board of Directors shall have 
charge of the business affairs of the 
League. 

(e) The Board of Directors shall have 
power to fill vacancies in its own body, 
and also to add vice-presidents. 

4. Membership. (a) Any organization 
which has for its aim the elevation of hu- 
manity shall be admitted to regular mem- 
bership in the League; Associations whose 
aims are only esthetic, or exclusively-for 
self-culture, may be admitted as associate 
members; provided, that the representa- 
tives of all organizations admitted shall 
be limited to the officers only of such so- 
cieties; and further provided, that the as- 
sociate members shall not be allowed to 
vote in election of officers, nor upon ques- 
tions relating to constitutional revision. 

(6) The Board of Directors shall have 
power to decide upon the admission of any 
new societies. ; 

(c)A fee of tive dollars shall be required 
from every society admitted to regular 
membership; and a fee of three dollars 
for an associate membership. 

5. Annual Meeting. The annual meeting 
shall be held upon the first Thursday of 
June, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

6. Amendments. This constitution may 
be amehded at any meeting of the League, 
provided such amendment has first 
presented to the Board of Directors, and 
notice of intention to amend sent to each 
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2. xe 
shall be held each Saturday ere the 
weg fy Ay te . M. 

. The of Directors shall arrange 
for one or more public meetings once in 
each year, for the pu of receiving re- 

rts of the work of each society: and 
or holding public conferences in the inter- 
est of general philanthropy. It shall also 
have the right to invite to participate in 
such public conferences any similar organ- 
ro of either men or ie tonne ; 

. Special meetings of the e, Or 0 
the Board of Directors, may be called at 
any time by the president, upon the writ- 
ten request from three members, repre- 
senting diflerent organizations; such call 
to be made by public announcement in the 
daily papers, and by postal notices to each 
organization. 
5. These by-laws may be amended at 
any 1egular board meeting, by a two- 
thirds vote of all the members present; 
notice of such amendment having been 
given at a previous board meeting. 
6. Seven members of the board shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 
The meeting was characterized by good 
feeling throughout, and it did seem like a 
fresh promise of the approach of the king- 
dom of heaven to see women representing 
such varied interests and widely differing 
churches coming together and expressing 
a desire for more sympathy and more har- 
monious action. It was no wonder that 
the scene suggested the motto which we 
adopted—"*Lend a Hand.” Then we ap- 
pointed a nominating committee, and ad- 
journed for one week for election of offi- 
cers, which resulted as follows: 

President —Miss Frances E. Willard. 

1st Vice-President—Dr. Leila G. Bedell (Pres. 
Industrial Art Association). 

2d Vice-President—Mrs. Helen 8. Shedd (Pres. 
of Women’s Physiological Society). 

3d Vice-President—Mrs. D. C. Marfdis (Pres. 
of the Presbyterian Hospital posse), 

4th Vice-President—Mrs. Helen M. Beveridge 
(of the Illincis Industrial School for Girls). 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. C.G. Wheeler (Sec. 
Home of the Friendless). 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Rena Michaels 
(of the Woman’s Press Association). 

Treasurer—Mrs. Henry Ives Cobb (Pres. of the 
Kitchen Garden Association). 

Directors—Mrs. 8. M. Nickerson (of the Wo- 
men’s Exchange); Miss Mary Allen West (of 
the W. C. T. U.); Mrs. Edward Ely (Pres. 
Erring Women’s Refuge) j Mrs. M. R. M. Wal- 
lace (State Missionary Soc. Universalist Church) ; 
Mrs. W. O. Carpenter (of Chicago Women’s 
Club); Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers (of the Knights 
of Labor) ; Mrs. Leander Stone (of the Women’s 
Christian Association). 

There are a few cases of moral myopia, 
where individuals claim to be unable to 
see any good that will be accomplished by 
this movement. Frances Willard says 
(and I love to quote from our great, full- 
grown Frances Willard): “I think the 
plan of local as well as national leagues 
of women the longest step forward that we 
have yet made.” 

‘rhe very nameis a reply to the question, 
‘‘What is the object?” Webster defines 
league—‘‘a combination or union of two or 
more parties for the purpose of maintain- 
ing friendship ; or for executing any design 
in concert.” If we do no more than come 


each other by sight, shake hands and feel 
the magnetic current of hearts charged 
with love for humanity, we shall not have 
organized in vain. The chairman, at one 
of the meetings, said, in response to the 
oft-repeated question, ‘‘What are you go- 
ing to do?” “I have said ‘we are not go- 
ing to do, we are only going to be—to be 
in sympathy, be in earnest, de in harmony. 
The doing will still remain the function 
of each of the various organizations which 
compose the League.’ ” 

The corner-stone, as you will see, is 
‘*friendship.” If the conception is a good 
one, let the experiment be tried in other 
cities. And eventually let us have a feder- 
ation of leagues. The women of one organ- 
ization in a city know almost nothing of 
what is being done by women in other so- 
cieties. Undoubtedly, our optimistic range 
of vision would be greatly broadened if we 
could know something of the aggregate of 
good work that is being done about us. 
This can only be done by coming together 
and reporting our successes and failures. 

The annual public meetings of the 
leagues in different cities could be so ar- 
ranged in point of time, that visiting mem- 
bers from leagues of other cities could at- 
tend. For example, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, and even Detroit, could juin hands 
very easily in yearly gatherings, and, per- 
haps, in time we could give ourselves some- 
thing that would be to us what Anniver- 
sary Week is to Boston people. 

Yours truly, LEILA G. BEDELL. 

Chicago, June 20, 1888. 
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EXERCISE FOR COLLEGE GIRLS. 


There would seem to be no cause for 
constant encouragement of the American 
people to induce them to practice in the 
gymnasium, to ride a bicycle, to walk, row 
and paddle a canoe. The expressions of 
fear that athletic sports are occupying too 
much attention of students in men’s col- 
leges indicate that American young men 








society in regular membership in the 
League. a 


are certainly not in need of strenuous urg- 


together several times a year and know. 
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course; the 
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scientious desire to exeel in thelr 

are too indifferent to the need 
sical exercise. ‘If the girls could be 


duced to exercise out-of-doors every day 
there would be no need of illness,” said the 
president of a large college for women. 
The exercise can be as earnest as the 
study of books, and a habit formed of out- 
of-door enjoyment will be always a valu- 
able possession of the individual. Each 
form of exercise may be carried on scien- 
tifically; rowing with head and shoulders 
thrown back and lungs expanded; teanis, 
with quickness and grace; horseback rid- 
ing, with a habit not too tightly fitting, 
and, if possible, with a man’s saddle, in 
the only sensible position, adopted once at 
a large riding-school near the city; walk- 
ing with broad shoes and in an erect posi- 
tion. If the school-girl has given up the 
habit of athletics during her course, she 
will now need the reinvigoration of a 
year’s rest and exercise with her younger 
brothers and sisters on the river and field. 
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RUBBISH. 


BY CORA LINN DANIELS. 


In old times women had a motto, “Keep 
a thing seven years and you will find a use 
for it.” So they kept things until seven 
times seven years have multiplied, and to- 
day we ransack grandmother’s garret to 
find treasures of antique furniture, mate- 
rials and historical relics. 

‘‘HHomestead,”’ was then a word which 
meant something. Once settled down to 
housekeeping, a married woman might 
comfortably calculate that she would die 
in the same house, or at least upon the 
same farm. Additions, doubtless, and im- 
provements, would be made from time to 
time; but her household gods would 
never be moved very far, and in well-to-do 
families, not at all. The idea of packing, 
changing, and moving every year, or even 
every two or three years, was not as yet 
conceived. So the housewife of more 
ancient days had her bags, barrels, boxes, 
books, rafters and closets in and under and 
on which she stowed away the accumu- 
lated ‘trubbish” of years of housekeeping. 
In the broad low garrets of some great 
houses, the quaintest and queerest things 
found a place of undisturbed rest, and 
even the broken, cracked, leaky, defaced, 
paintless, handleless, noseless utensils, 
the vases with edges or bottoms gone, the 
pictures with glasses broken, the chairs 
with no seats or backs, and all the useless 
paraphernalia which had once done active 
duty, were put by and hidden from sight 
until their owners also were laid by, hidden 
from sight and covered with dust, in the 
cemeteries of sighing pines, somewhere 
lying on a sunny hill, on the outskirts of 
the village. 

But the good old days of quiet agricul- 
tural industry, with the slow pace at 
which they all went, have departed, and 
“rubbish” is now to every housekeeper 
an unmitigated nuisance. Where cnce 
it was an economy to save everything, 
now it is about as much economy to throw 
away. To the average housekeeper, who 
lives in a city and whose fortunes vary or 
are small, ‘‘a moving” from one flat to an- 
other, one house to another, and even one 
city to another, often becomes the regular 
thing. To pack up and go every year or 
two, is the unfortunate necessity which 
prevails among the middle and lower 
classes of financial incomes, let them be of 
the highest mentally and morally, and the 
most cultured or artistic. For ‘our days 
are as the grass” indeed, in the rushing 
changes of business speculation, and he 
who flourishes as a green bay-tree to-day, 
is liable to be cut down and cast into the 
oven to-morrow. Under these conditions, 
the useless, the inconvenient, the broken 
old things which were once treasured for 
possible uses later, become a burden, a 
trouble, and an expense. 

Ina flat where there is: no room to stretch 
out a full-sized bed, and only folding fur- 
niture is admissible, surely there is no 
place for rubbish. Then, when moving 
day comes, an added expense! More 
packing, lifting, unpacking, straightening 
—all for possible future use, which never 
comes. When people begin afresh in a 
new place, they are not satisfied to go on 
with cracked saucers, tea-cups with the 
handles off, tea-pots that leak and “‘won’t 
pour,” stubs of brooms, featherless 
dusters, patched ornaments, clocks that 
don’t go, forks bent all out of shape, 
and the thousand other articles with 
which they “got along somehow” while 
“temporarily” settled. So many good 
people, alas! always live ‘‘temporarily.” 
They are never permanently fixed. ‘*We 
don’t expect to stay, you know,” says the 
tired mother, with a deprecating air, ‘‘so, 
of course, we did not. care to pay out very 
much money for improvements.” So, 
slowly, this temporary home gets to be an 
accumulation of rubbish,—unless the rub- 
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‘ _ Value. But 
many people see a value where there 
none—nothing at all. 

In a bouse where servants are kept, 
every year must inevitably make a great 
pile of useless stuff. Jane breaks her old 
dust-pan, the wind smashes the chimney 
of the kerosene lamp, a handle comes out 
of Mary’s flatiron and is lost, John pro- 
duces a coal-hod worn completely out at 
the bottom, and sifts ashes and coal over 
the carpet. Now what is the use of keep- 
ing (that old dast-pan, that half-broken 
chimney, that flat-bottom, and that dread- 
ful coal-hod around? ‘Yet if I had not 
gone myself and pitched them into the 
barn rubbish-hole, they would bave stayed 
around the kitchen all summer, ‘‘clutter- 
ing” and spoiling, annoying, cutting a 
finger and disfiguring the appearance of 
the bright, clean room. 

Rubbish never looks well, let it be where 
it will. It invariably shocks the eye and 
hurts the feellngs. Character is much 
deteriorated by its means. One of the 
chief proofs of the tendency towards 
goodness and wholeness in man, is his in- 
tuitive hatred of the deformed. There is 
an inherent desire in every One to see 
things whole, clean, symmetrical, even, 
and in order. We may not know we have 
this wish, but we feel it gratified when we 
enter an orderly, pure, fresh, beautiful 
home. We may not have the habit of 
orderliness in us, nor have cultivated our 
liking for beauty sufficiently to do our 
part towards producing it; but when 
beauty is obvious, and ugliness is kept in 
the back-ground, our minds respond to it 
with delight and our souls gain a profit. 
Now rubbish of any kind shocks this del- 
icate mental and moral nerve in the soul, 
whether we consciously recognize it or 
not, and when, if we go to strike a match 
in the dark, we pick out three dirty, black, 
burned matches from the box or match- 
safe, before we finally find a good one, 
the rubbish matches put us in a slight 
temper. It disturbs us to get what we 
don’t want,—and especially to have it 
dirty and useless. Yet some people per- 
sist in having a receptacle for burnt 
matches right beside the one for good 


ones! 
I do not believe in the total depravity of 


man, but with a most witty author, I do 
believe in the total depravity of things, 
and if { were laying wagers, I should put 
my money on the waste-match receptacle 
every time. No one ever put his fingers 
in the right one frst! Sancho Panzablest 
the man who first invented sleep, but he 
wasn’t to be compared with the man (or 
was it a woman) who first invented waste- 
baskets. 

Were there nothing in my library but a 
desk, or in my bed-chamber but a bed, I 
would have a rubbish-basket, into which 
I could drop my old envelopes and scraps, 
or where i could put the odds and ends of 
my toilette. The sewing-room is a Babel 
of rags and tags, crying out for a place to 
go to, with no waste-basket by the sew- 
ing-machine. And if men du not make 
rubbish, even in the parlor, I will pitch 
out my pretty waste-basket there as use- 
less—only it is full. People have been 
forced to “pick up.”” I was. I found if I 
didn’t, some one growled ominously. It 
was not long after I formed the habit of 
anticipating and staving off that growl, 
that I too, began to hate to see things 
scattered around. ‘This led to my theory, 
and finally my practice of disposing of 
rubbish, and at last,—disorderly, careless, 
thoughtless as I had been in girlhood—the 
idea crept from brain to fingers’ ends, and 
so into closets, drawers, wardrobe, desk, 
from yarret to cellar. Now I think I hear 
you say, “Pooh! I'll warrant, if we 
called on her when she did not know, we 
should find things as upset and mixed up 
as anybody’s.” Or somebody else chimes 
in,—*Prim old thing! I suppose she is one 
of those women who skut up their parlors, 
and wouldn’t have a child playing around 
for the world!” 

Truly, that is not so. The whole effect 
of getting rid of rubbish is simply to open 
the mind and thought to the charm of 
grace and wholeness.. It prevents the 
friction of distaste, the sensation of lack 
and incongruity. It cultivates care to pre- 
serve things in their best and most perfect 
state, no matter how common and simple 
they may be. And as it is always pleas- 
anter to see a nice, bright, shining tin-pan 
than a black, rusty, mended pan with 
leaking holes; so a life which is helped by 
“pitching out” its rabbish, and retaining 
only the useful, beautiful and perfect, is 
pleasanter to oneself, to one’s friends and 
one’s Heavenly Father, than the life which 
is dark and rusty and useless from too 
long using in the wrong way. Preserve 
the life with care, in an atmosphere of 
sweetness, cleanliness, order and whole- 
ness, and in very truth there shall come a 
time when He shall say—**Thou hast set 
thine house in order,” and He will give 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Purg-Sovtep Liar. Chicago: Charies Hy. 
Kerr & Co. For sale by George H. Ellis, 
Boston. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


The daughter of a ballet-dancer and g 
French costumer, who at twenty was play. 
ing a leading réle in a brilliant Paris theg- 
tre, tells her own story and that of her 
upprincipled husband and two young 
women with aspiring souls and Bohemian 
instincts, who become involved in his 
crimes and misfortunes. In an impulse of 
misplaced heroism, to shield her friend 
from unmerited shame, Christine asgumes 
a burden of misunderstanding and oppro- 
brium, and becomes a “‘pure-souled liar.” 
The fatal consequences of this generous 
breach of veracity, both upon its victim 
and upon innocent third parties, are clearly 
depicted. ‘The lesson conveyed is none 
the less wholesome and impressive because 
it draws its own moral. H. B. B. 


Lasita: A TALE or Finmarxk. By Prof. J. A. 
Friis. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Ingerid Markhus. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Price, $1. 


This is a delightful story. It describes 
the climate, the scenery, and the wild, 
free life of Finmark. e drive with rein- 
deers, we run on snowshoes, we fight with 
wolves, we carry a little girl in a leather 
bag, or pack it warmly in its wooden cra- 
dle. e spend the winter far inland, 
amid the mountains and forests; in the 
spring we migrate toward the coast, car- 
rying with us tents, poles, pots, kettles, 
clothes, etc., besides children, whelps, and 
invalids. Sometimes we move fast and 
easily on sledges; sometimes slowly and 
with difficulty on the backs of reindeer, 
We see the Northern lights, and hear them 
hiss and crackle as they shoot out red and 
yellow tongues across the horizon. Fin- 
mark is a beautiful region in summer, with 
luxuriant grass on the plains and stately 
pines on the hills. ‘The mountain Lapps 
are lively, merry@ellows, children in mind 
and thought,—brave, hardy, simple-heart- 
ed, skilful in making snowshoes, in carvy- 
ing spoons, in shaping implements of deer 
horns, in fishing, in capturing grouse, in 
milking the reindeer, and guarding them 
from wolves. A graceful and simple 
story, by turns humorous and pathetic, 
brings us into close relations with a primi- 
tive people and a strange, romantic region, 
where the sun in summer for weeks never 
sets, and in winter never rises above the 
horizon. The translation is itself a work 
of genius, retaining the subtle charm and 
aroma of the original. Our readers who 
have recently been charmed by the grace 
and wit of the Baroness Gripenberg and 
Miss Alli Trygg will read this book with a 
double interest, since it describes a life and 
conditions not wholly removed from their 
own. H. B. B. 


THe Magic Sxrin. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1888. Price, $1.50. 


This story, which is said to have first 
brought Balzac into public notice, is 
vivid and picturesque, but hard and mor- 
bid. Most of the characters it portrays are 
selfish and sensual, the social conditions 
vicious and depraved. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that a life so frivolous and devoid of 
moral conceptions as here described, can 
be a-truthful transcript of existing 
conditions. ‘The standards of character 
and conduct are thoroughly false and dis- 
torted. Yet the book is not without merit. 
The fatal consequences of excess and the 
suicidal tendenvy of self-indulgence are 
finely exhibited. The grotesque concep- 
tion of the magic skin is a thread upon 
which are strung a world of keen and sub- 
tle observations. The story is a brilliant 
commentary upon the salient evils of civ- 
ilization, the headlong pursuit of wealth, 
the fierce intensity of competition, and 
the enhanced attractiveness of the objects 
of human desire. The author’s concep- 
tions of female character are striking, but 
exaggerated. Fedora, the woman without 
a heart, and Pauline, the woman in whom 
the heart dominates every other quality, 
Aquilina, the soul of vice, and Euphrasia, 
vice without a soul, are all alike unnatu- 
ral. We close the book with a sense of 
weariness and a nauseous taste in our 
mouths. We wish that the realism were 
less apparent, and that the portrait were 
less faithful to ugly facts. For, regret it 
as we may, Raphael’s career is a phase of 
life in Paris and even in New York. In great 
cities all the energies of thousands are de- 
voted to mere material ends, and vitality 
is so largely expended in their attainment 
as to leave an absolute incapacity for enjoy- 
ment. Thus abuse of will and of thought 
bring their natural penalty. The book 
may be appropriately summarized as 4 
brilliant study of morbid social conditions 
by a writer who is himself a product of 
the conditions he bitterly satirizes. 

H. B. B. 


A Harp-Wown Victory. By Grace Denio 
Litchfield. New York and London: G. P- 
Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Price, $1. 


This is a noble, pathetic, and truly ex- 
asperating book. It is the story of 4 
young girl who devotes herself to a life of 
self-abnegation. After giving her child- 
hood to the care of her grandfather until 
he dies, she enlists the assistance of a de- 
voted friend, who would gladly have 
been her lover, and enters a fashionable 
family as the companion of an elderly 
gfandmother, whose bright, incisive char- 
acter is the most unique and enjoyable one 
which the story contains. Jean, the hero- 
ine, becomes a sort of guardian angel and 
martyr to all around her, sacrificing ber- 
self to each and all her associates. 5 
falls devotedly in love, but, in the my 
hour when she finds her love reciproca see 
she finds that her lover has been separa 
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3; of thousands are de- 
rial ends, and vitality 
ed in om - ee 
e incapacity for enjoy- 
f will and of thought 
penalty. The book 
sly summarized as 4 
rbid social conditions 
himself a product of 
terly satirizes. 
H. B. B. 
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3. Price, $1. 
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It is the story of 4 
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fter giving her child- 
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he assistance of a de- 
would gladly have 
| enters a fashionable 
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to his offer three years before had 
the mista ¢ 
froma sense of honor, Yo renew hi Fo- 


ye "hleus acceptance ndemns 
a co 
herself to # future of loneliness and heart- 
punger- Having thus renounced the man 
she loves, she persistently declines to rec- 
jze the affection she has inspired in the 
d of her childhood, and succeeds in 
tting him to marry another woman. 
Fhen the man she loves is killed in a rail- 
road disaster, his wife dies of grief, and 
our heroine adopts his baby and aged 
mother as herown. The tone of the book 
is so elevated, the sentiment so tender,and 
the characters so spirited and lifelike, that 
we almost cease to regret that the author's 
theory of human nature is a mistaken one 
which places women ata terrible disadvan 
er women can love but once and 
forever. Her men, on the contrary, love a 
second time, and marry from a sense of 
honor women whom they no longer love. 
Our feelings are harrowed by seeing the 
brightest and noblest woman going 
through life in the réle of a Protestant 
sister of charity, in the prosecution of a 
strained and impossible ideal. But the 
story is fascinating in its intensity, and 
charming in its nobility of thought and 
feeling. H. B. B. 


My Story or THE War. By Mary A. Liver- 
more. Hartford, Conn.: A. D. Worthington 
& Co. 1888. 


This handsome octavo volume is a nar- 
rative of Mrs. Livermore’s four years’ per- 
sonal experience from 1861 to ‘65, as nurse 
in the Union Army and in relief work at 
home—in hospitals, camps, and at the front 
during the War of the Rebellion, with anec- 
dotes, pathetic incidents, and thrilling 
reminiscences portraying the lights and 
shadows of hospita! life and sanitary ser- 
vice. Itis superbly illustrated, wlth por- 
traits and full length steel and chromo- 
lithographic engravings. It contains, also, 
colored representations of noted battle- 
flags, with condensed summaries of the 
battles in which they have been carried. 
This narrative confirms the statement that 
in literature, as elsewhere, there is a 
woman’s place which no man can supply. 
With a charming fidelity to her own ex- 
perience, Mrs. Livermore has gathered 
from her notes and correspondence the im- 
pressions made upon her by the scenes and 
events of the terrible struggle. No one 
but a woman and an eye-witness could 
have thus written, and without such writ- 
ing future generations would not have 
known so well some important phases of 
the nature andimport of the conflict. The 
book, therefore, has a distinct historic 
value. It will be found in the libraries of 
scholars of future generations, and will 
worthily associate the name of Mary A. 
Livermore with the unique personalities 
that gave form and color to a crucial epoch 
of American history. Our authopy’s great 
charm lies in her thorough sympathy with 
the women and men of her own time. She 
is neither behind her age nor in advance 
of it, but is one of the people she describes, 
sharing their thoughts and feelings, living 
their life, seeing with their eyes and speak- 
ing with their tongues. Neither philoso- 
pher nor recluse, she is exactly adapted to 
her work of description, and has sketched 
for us what no one else could have so well 
done. The part of the women in the war 
has never before been so fully indicated. 
Yet this chronicle of feminine heroism is 
neither egotistical nor exaggerated. The 
story tells itself without superfluous ad- 
jJectives. 

The charm of the narrative to Mrs. Liver- 
more’s contemporaries will be largely that 
of reminiscence. Every page recalls events, 
emotions, hopes, fears and aspirations. A 
quarter of a century has elapsed, yet it 
seems to us like a tale of yesterday. But 
to younger readers the book wili be a revel- 
ation of the inner meaning of days that 
tried men’s souls. he dry bones of his- 
tory will be clothed with vitality. ‘lhe 
book will have a wide circulation, and it 
deserves to be read. Its narrative is clear 
and flowing; its anecdotes are by turns 
humorous and pathetic. The intense sad- 
ness and horror of some scenes portrayed 
will havea wholesome effect upon the boys 
and girls who are in danger of being blind- 
ed by the glamour of military glory to the 
essential cruelty and wickedness of war. 
Gen. W. T. Sherman once defined it ina 
word: ‘*War,” said he, ‘‘is hell.” This 
book will stand almost alone among our 
popular military anrals in impressing on 
its readers the ineftable folly and. brutality 
of pitting men like bulldogs against each 
other. Here were all the resources of 
Science and social organization enlisted 
for destruction. A continent devoted its 
bravest youth to the most horrible tortures 

y wounds, privations and diseases. We 
select from many lively and readable rec- 
ollections, almost at random, Mrs. Liver- 
more’s account of her first public address : 


MRS. LIVERMORE’S FIRST SPEECH. 

“I came up the Mississippi River the 
last of April, 1863. There I had been spend- 
ing some weeks in work among the hospi- 
tals. I found my desk loaded with invita- 
tions to visit Aid Societies, or deliver ad- 
dresses, in which I should narrate my ex- 
Periences. All were eager to hear from 
the army at the front, which was fighting 
not the enemy alone, but swamp fever, 
malarial diseases, and, worse than all, 
Scurvy. The invitation which I decided to 
accept took me to Dubuque, Ia. The la- 
dies had written as follows: 

“*The hall in which we hold our meetings will 
accommodate about three hundred. We went 
you to narrate to the ladies who will be in at- 
tendance, what you have seen. Explain to them 


the need of sanitary stores,—how it that 
the government does not do anytime Bet the sol- 
diers,—and what is the lar kind of relief 
ary. - Inthee we shall adjourn 
sell warger ha where we shall have music and 
pr eevee oh, Ske ouat aaeaten eit 
be your and the fact that through 
the gentlemen ea get such information as the 
tan, cesite. If we have good weather, we shall 
$100.’ 
“But the river was full of ice. It was 





in great masses opposite Dubuque, 
the broken we eee sheets grinding 
d mmgrs each , and stretching from 

re toshore. About 3 P. M., two men 
on the Dunreith side launched a row-boat 
and landed me safely at dark a mile from 
the wharf. So great was the interest that 
the Con tional Church had been se- 
eured, though neither Prof. Agassiz nor 

Bayard Taylor had been able to fill it with 
their voices. Gov. Kirkwood presided; 
the governor-elect, Col. Stone, who was at 
home from the army with a gunshot 

wound, was there, so were the Attorney- 

General, the Adjutant-General, the Indian 
Com missioner, and leading members of the 
Legislature. ‘You nevet could have a bet- 
ter opportunity to talk to all Lowa!’ said 
the women all in one breath. ‘Every coun- 
ty in the State will be represented in the 
audience to-night, and everything is aus- 
picious of large results. ow fortunate 
that you were able to cross the river!’ 

“**You never should have made these ar- 
rangements without consulting me!’ was 
my frightened rejoinder. ‘I am nota pub- 
lic speaker. I have never made a speech 
in my life, and never have addressed any 
but companies of women. I had some- 
thing to say to you ladies as the Aid So- 
ciety, but it is not at all worthy to be pre- 
sented as an address to the great audience 
you have unwisely called together. I can- 
not do it.’ 

‘The ladies protested. They had ex- 
tensively advertised the evening meeting, 
and the town was pay with colored plac- 
ards, announcing, in letters as large as my 
hand, not only my name, but the title of 
my lecture—‘A Voice from the Front,’ for 
so they had christened wy unborn speech. 
‘They knew I could do all they had prom- 
ised in the bills, if I would only attempt 
it. They had not supposed it was neces- 
sary to consult me—they had taken it for 
granted that I could talk to three thou- 
sand as well as three hundred—and to back 
down because men were in part to com- 
pose the audience, why, that was too ab- 
surd. I must not think of such a thing.’ 
But the more they ur and persuaded, 
the more cowardly and helpless I became, 
until at last my courage took an utter 
stampede, and I was hardly able to talk 
coherently with them in the parlor. No 
shallop left on the shore by the retreatin 
tide was ever more helpless or inert than 
felt myself to be. There was no float in 
me, and I could not believe there ever 
would be. 

‘Gentlemen began to arrive—governors, 
generals, home or foreign colonels, adju- 
tants, and they all joined their entreaties 
to those of the crest-fallen women. But 
they might as well have entreated a post. 
The thing was not in me. I dared not at- 
tempt it. At last it was settled that Col. 
Stone, the governor-elect, in whose regi- 
mental hospital [ had spent some days, 
and with whom [ had had an acquaintance 
at the front, should make my speech for 
me. [I was to tell him what I intended to 
say to the women—to give them all the 

oints I wished enforced, to transfer to 

im such phases of my experience as 
would be particularly interesting, and, 
above all, to acquaint him with the sore 
need of large quantities of sanitary sup- 
plies. And especially with the fact that 
the Army of the Mississippi was suffering 
extremely from a lack of anti-scorbutics. 

‘The hour for the meeting arrived. The 
church adjoined my place of entertain- 
ment. The gentlemen came in to hurry 
us, in advance of the advertised hour, for 
the house was so packed that not another 
person could enter, nor was an inch of 
standing-room unoccupied. Dreadfully 
chagrined and depressed—but much less 
humiliated than I, the innocent cause of 
their abasement—the ladies of the Aid So- 
ciety went ahead to the seats reserved for 
them. Then the dignitaries of the State 
followed, while Col. Stone and I brought 
up the rear. As we passed down from the 
parlor he drew me by the arm into the 
lower reception-room, the door of which 
stood open as we were passing. Closing 
the door and turning the key in the lock, 
he stood with his back to it and faced me. 

‘**] have no expectation, Mrs. Liver- 
more,’ he said, ‘that I can in the least 
change your decision concerning the even- 
ing address; but this has occurred to me. 
I have seen you at the front, watched your 
work in the hospitals, and believe you 
earnest and honest. When you tell me 
that you want to be a band or a foot, an 
eye or an ear, a voice or an influence in the 
work of assisting the country in its sad 
hour of trouble, I believe just what you 
say; I think you mean it. ‘T'o-night God 
has prepared for you an opportunity to 
speak to all lowa. You have not asked it. 

e ladies of the Aid Society have not done 
it. These eminent gentlemen have hap- 
pened here on various errands, and this op- 
portunity has, in a certain sense, come 
about providentially. Now, how dare you, 
when God has given you such an oppor- 
tunity to do a great work, how dare you 
refuse, and say, ‘I cannot doit!’ It is not 
necessary for you to deliver an oration ; it 
is only necessary to say to the great audi- 
ence in the church just what you had come 
prepared to say tothe ladies of the Aid So- 
ciety. It will be more effective than any 
labored speech, or any carefully prepared 
address. It is for you to say whether the 
evening shall be a success for the hospi- 
tals of the South—whether the State of 
Iowa shall continue doing sanitary work, 
or whether this grand occasion shall be a 
failure.’ 

**He spoke very pppecsenvely looking me 
earnestly in the face. Somehow I felt the 
full force of all he had said, and there 
came over me a complete revulsion of feel- 
ing. I felt willing to undertake what I had 
flatly refused to do while talking with the 
ladies, and a subtle consciousness stole 
over me that I should succeed init. I said 
‘Very well, Col. Stone, I will attempt it; 
only do not allow long preliminaries; and 
after Gov. Kirkwood has opened the meet- 
ing, let him introduce you as the orator of 
the evening. You must explain to the 

ple that [ am not a public speaker ; that 
P have never in my life made a public ad- 
dress; that I have only come prepared 
with a short statement of facts for the La- 


dies’ Aid Society; then introduce me as 
ory as possible, and I will do the best 
can. 

“I followed him down the aisle of the 
church to the platform erected in front of 
the pulpit, where a seat was reserved for 
me. e ladies of the Aid Society looked 
their astonishment. As speedily as possi- 
ble Col. Stone presented me to the great 
gathering. I rose by a supreme effort, 
trembling in every fibre of my being, al- 
though outwardly appearing calm. Shut- 
ting out all thought of the expectant mal- 
titude before me, I concentrated my mind 
upon what I had tosay. For the first ten 
minutes [ talked into utter darkness. It 
was as if the house were unlighted. I did 
not even hear the sound of my own voice— 
only a roaring as if ten thousand mill- 
wheels were thundering about me. The 
knocking of Belshazzar’s knees was not a 
circumstance to the play that mine kept 
up. It would have prostrated a feebler 
woman, and it was days before I recovered 
my usual calmness of nerve and steadiness 
of poise. . 

“But gradually it began to grow light 
about me. I began to hear my own voice. 
I could, after a little, distinguish the faces 
of people whom I knew. I was aware that 
I was being heard all over the house. 
Then [ lost all sense of fear, and after the 
first fifteen minutes I forgot the audience, 
the fact that I was a novice as a public 
speaker, and only remembered the destitu- 
tion, sickness and suffering [ had seen at 
the front. And the feeling grew strong 
within me that the people of Iowa, who 
had, as [I knew, contributed but little to 
the cause of hospital relief, must be 
aroused to do their share of the work. 
Once I was interrupted by long and loud 
applause. I was so absorbed that I did not 
understand it for¥a moment, and looked 
around to see what had fallen. I thought 
some of the seats had given way. 

‘When I closed, I supposed I had 
spoken half an hour; [ had in reality 
talked an hour and a quarter. Gov. Kirk- 
wood immediately followed. ‘Without 
any attempt at: speech-making,’ he said, 
‘Mrs. Livermore has to-night given us 
facts. She has told us of the soldiers’ 
needs ; she has told us of our duties. It is 
now our turn to speak, and we must speak 
in dollars and gifts.’ And, asking Col. 
Stone to keep the tally of the contribu- 
tions, he called for donations. 

“IT cannot describe the scene that fol- 
lowed. More rapidly than two could 
record it, $8,000 in money were pledged, 
500 barrels of potatoes, 88 barrels of sauer 
kraut, 150 bushels of onions, which are 
the very best anti-scorbutics, and 500 pairs 
of hospital shirts and drawers. 

‘**Attorney-General Bissell now rose and 
said: ‘Mrs. Livermore has told us that it is 
possible for Iowa to do a great deal 
through a Sanitary Fair, and as the fair- 
epidemic has travelled eastward all over 
the country, until it has exhausted itself 
on the Atlantic coast, I think it will be 
well for us to invoke its reappearance here 
in Dubuque. It is now almost 11 o’clock. 
If those who must leave the house will 
retire as rapidly as possible, the rest of us 
will remain; and if Mrs. Livermore will 
assist us, we will organize the skeleton of 
an Association for an Iowa Sanitary Fair.’ 

“Very few left the church. When the 
meeting adjourned at 12.30, subject to the 
call of the president on a future occasion, 
the organization for a Sanitary Fair was 
well formed, and the plans pretty well 
mapped out. With these results attendant 
on my first speech, is it surprising that I 
have accepted the platform as powerful in 
the advocacy of. a good cause or in ad- 
vancement of a great reform?” 4.B.B. 





DYSPEPSIA 


Makes the lives of many people miserable, and 
often leads to self-destruction. We know of no 
remedy for dyspepsia more successful than 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It acts gently, yet surely 
and efficiently, tones the stomach and other 
organs, removes the faint feeling, creates a good 
appetite, cures headache, and refreshes the bur- 
dened mind. Give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair 
trial. It will do you good. 





Juvenile Department. 
Special Goods for Hot Weather, 


Blue, White and Black Serge Suits; Blue and 
White Flannel Suits; Wash Suits, and a 
large assortment of Blouses and Waists in 
different kinds of Flannel. 

A fine line of Sailor Suits in approved colors 
Also Sailor Suits with long pants. 

Kilt Suits in variety. 

Star Shirt Waists in white linen and special fancy 
patterns and in plain and fancy flannels. 
Novelties in Neck-wear for children; Hose, 

Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, Etc. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 
The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, 61.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 conte 








THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 





GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, und 
for sale at cost at office WomaN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the-W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Licyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. ’ 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

“How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Doble Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s JourR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 





Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 
Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 


REVISED IN 1888. 


“These books contain everything which the traveller 
wants to know, in precisely the shape he wants to have 
it.”— Boston Journal. ry = 

“The Ticknor Guide-Books are much the best we 
ever had tn this country, and they can challenge com- 
parison with ‘Kaedeker’s,’ which are the best in Europe - 
The volume devoted to the White Mountains is full’ 
precise, compact, sensible, and honest.”—New York 
Tribune. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Berkshire’s Noble Hills, Stockbridge, Lenox; 
i Vermont’s Green Mountains, Lake Cham- 
plain; Maine’s Lakes and Coasts, Moose- 
head, Mt. Desert; Nantucket and the Is- 
lands, Cape Cod; The Connecticut 
Valley, Boston and Suburbs; Cities, 
Coasts, Lakes, Valleys, etc., etc. 


“Of incalculable value to tourists."—Railway Age. 

“Before you travel in New England, be sure to pro- 
vide yourself with Sweetser’s ‘Handbook.’ Itisasmall 
compact volume, with maps and plans and tours; with 
history condensed, and such illustrations as make it a 
constant help and pleasure to the tourist. It is admir- 
ably put together, and is a vast labor-taving guide for 
one who wishes to know what to see and what he is 
seeing.”—REV. Dr. Prime, in New York Observer. 





THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


North Conway’s Emerald Meadows, Frye- 
burg’s Lowlands; Jackson’s Tyrolese Glens, 
Mount Washington; Bethlehem’s Cool 
Plateau; Jefferson’s Grand Views, Lan- 
caster, Littleton; The Lovely Lake 
Country, Ossipee and Asquam; Fran- 
conia’s Marvels, Pemigewasset Val- 
ley, ete. 


“With such an ald, the mountains become doubiy 
attractive.”—Cincinnati Times. 

“Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be 
produced. [t is simply indispensable to all who visit or 
sojourn among the White Mountains.”— The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Highly commended by the London Times, the 
Revue Internationale (of Florence), the Bulletin of 
the Italian Alpine Club (of Turin), etc., etc., etc. 





THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The only Guide-Book to Eastern Canada, Fifth Edi- 
tion.: 8 Maps. Newly Revised. $1.50. 


The Land of Evangeline, Nova Scotia, Lab- 
rador, Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape Breton; New- 
foundland; Halifax, St. John, Quebec, 

New Brunswick; Prince Edward Island, 
Grand Menan, Montreal, The Sague- 
nay. 


“By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, 
and impartiality, it is likely to take the place of al 
other guides or handbooks of Canada which we know 
of.”"— Quebec Chronicle, 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price ($1.50 each) by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


ii Sony OF THE WA 
By Mary A. Livermore 
ae own narrative of Four Years’ Personal Experi- 
W pate y +4 id 7 ee ot the Wer, ts Pgh p. 4 
Shadows “as a ee Pure, and Good, 


woman saw x right, A 
fullof “laughter and tears,” of thrilling interest and touchin 
pathos, it sells at sight to all. Splendid Steel-Plates, an 





famous old Battle- fone richly colored in I 
tine“ booming” book for Men and Women Agents. $100 to 
#200 a month made. Distance no hindrance, for 


Pay Fveights and give Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 


uD. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8S. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 
31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 
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F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
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PER YEAR, $2.50. | 
To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell, 

“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A. Livermore. 
“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WoOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has to peer if this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances EH. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 








179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





Boston, Mass. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 

Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 

page monthly. 650 centsayear. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


The Fourth of July was duly celebrated 
all across the continent, from the bonfires 
on the mountain peaks of Oregon to the 
farthest East and South. Sometime, let 
us hope, this great nation, reverencing the 
principles which have consecrated the 
Fourth of July, will apply these principles 
to women, and so secure another day 
when glad millions may rejoice over an 
act of justice accomplished. L. 8. 


—?e-oo—____—__ 
ONLY HIS PIGTAIL. 


The Boston Herald, in a few lines, pic- 
tures the helplessness of a class who are 
without votes. It is apropos of the fact 
that the presidential candidate of the Re- 
publican party, Gen. Harrison, once gave 
a friendly vote for the Chinese in accord- 
ance with our treaty. This vote of Gen. 
Harrison rouses the wrath of all that part 
of our foreign population who are glad of 
the advantage this country gives to them- 
selves, but do not want the Chinese to 
have any share of it. In regard to this 
the Herald says: 


** What a pity poor John Chinaman 
hasn't got a vote! One of the issues of 
this campaign would then be, not who has 
done most to keep him out of this land of 
freedom, but who has done most in his 
behalf. The ballot is the freeman‘’s sword 
and shield. John Chinaman is armed only 
with his pigtail.” 

And hence John Chinaman has no party 
eager to look after his interests, or to do 
him a service. The case is the same with 
women. The disadvantage of position is 
the same. The result is the same. The 
Herald shows it as well for women as for 
the Chinese, but to put it as clearly for 
women would be to open the eyes of all 
its women readers, and this the Herald 
does not wish to do. It is content to let 
women and Chinamen be without the free- 
man’s shield and sword, but so much the 
worse for the Herald. Toe 8. 
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WOMAN AS A HELPMATE. 


A clergyman of Walla Walla recently 
argued against woman suffrage on the 
ground that it was contrary to nature, to 
history and to Scripture. His arguments 
under the first two heads were reviewed 
in these columns last week. We come 
next to the Scriptural argument. He 
says: 

‘*The key-note of all the teachings of the 
Bible upon this subject is sounded in the 
record of the creation of women as a dis- 
tinct work, for a specific purpose, that of 
‘a helpmeet or fit for man,’ not a dupli- 
eate nor a business partner but a help. 
And the idea of a help, like our common 
idea of hired help in the house or on the 
farm, implies subordination in rank and 
rights. ... This original creative idea 
was intensified, perhaps enlarged, in the 
curse of the fall, formally pronounced 
upon Eve by God himself: ‘Thy desire 
shall be to thy husband and he shall rule 
over thee.’ I know of no intimation in 
any part of the Bible that this judicial 
sentence has ever been annulled, com- 
muted,or modified. Hence,woman’s sphere 
is still what that sentence made it, that of 
a subjected class.” 


He then proceeds to argue from Scrip- 
ture after the usual manner of opponents 
of woman suffrage, i. e., by quoting all 
the texts that can be pressed into service 
on his side, and ignoring all those that 
plainly tell on the other. He sums up 
thus: 


‘*Man’s sphere is, and woman’s is not, 
the sphere of public teacher, leader, ruler. 
Her sphere is clearly that of a learner and 
a helper—but still a subject—a helper 
chiefly if not exclusively in the domestic 
circle, the sphere of the family or at the 
most the sphere of social intercourse. 
While the two specific passages vited set- 
tle the most important part of woman’s 
sphere in the church, absolutely prohibit- 
ing her from formal public speaking, 
whether preaching or lecturing, to ‘pro- 
miscuous audiences,’ the other more gen- 
eral passages cover the whole ground of 
the so-called ‘Woman’s Rights’ move- 
ment and especially the still graver ques- 
tion of ‘Woman Suffrage,’ as wholly in- 
defensible upon any line of eeeete 
argument, natural, historical or biblical. 
In no case, so far as I know, has ever a 
subjected class been at the same time a 
ruling class, or, what is the same thing in 
a Republican country, a voting class... . 
All public political matters are clearly 
outside of their largest spheres, incompat- 
ible with their divinely ordained position, 
and exeeey prohibited by the repeated 
words of God.” 


There is something refreshing in the 
frank brutality of all this. The relish 
with which the gentleman returns again 











and again to the words “‘a subjected class,” 
and rolls them as a sweet morsel under his 
tongue, is a pleasing contrast to the insi- 
pidity of the ‘“‘angel” argument. His way 
of putting the case is much more honest, 
straightforward and logical; and there is 
no denying that if you admit his premises, 
his conclusions must follow. If women 
are to remain a “subjected class,” they 
cannot be given the right of self-govern- 
ment. : 

It will not be necessary here to go into 
the Scriptural argument in detail. The 
question has been ably treated from that 
standpoint by Rev. Mr. Bashford, Rev. 
Mr. Harrah and others, who may safely 
be left to deal with all Biblical objections. 
But a word must be said in passing as to 
the queer consequences that would follow, 
if the theory that a helper is necessarily a 
subordinate and a “‘subject”’ were accepted, 
and applied to other passages in the Bible. 
The devout exclamation of the Psalmist, 
“God is mine helper,” would become a 
somewhat startling blasphemy, equivalent 
to**The Lord is my subordinate.” Com- 
mon-sense seems to indicate that a helper 
may be either an inferior, an equal, ora 
superior according to circumstances. The 
doctrine of woman’s subjection must be 
based on something more conclusive than 
the fact of her being a helpmeet for man. 

It may be questioned, indeed, whether 
the help of a subjected class is the help 
most ‘‘meet or fit” for free and civilized 
men; whether it is not degrading and in- 
jurious to both parties for one-half the 
human race to be held in subjection to the 
other. 

At the close of his paper, the minister 
in question throws in some miscellaneous 
objections relating to the dreadful conse- 
quences certain to follow from woman 
suffrage: 

“With any adequate conception of the 
two most important factors in all human 
evils, those of depravity and the devil, it 
is, morally, as undeniable as the law of 
gravity that the general and largely indis- 
criminatory mingling of the sexes, which 
the woman’s rights movement. and espe- 
cially the theory of woman suffrage, ren- 
ders inevitable, will prove fearfully de- 
moralizing to both sexes, especially to the 
‘weaker vessels.’ ” 


A harrowing picture is then drawn of 
the effects of a political campaign upon 
“large numbers of females, many of them 
young and volatile and extremely impres- 
sible,” with its ‘fearfully demoralizing 
results, the sheer destruction in many 
cases of modesty and virtue,” ete. To 
this it may be answered, that extremely 
young women will not be able to vote, 
and that the extremely volatile generally 
do not want to. Also, that woman suf- 
frage has been in operation for nearly 
twenty years in England, Wyoming, etc., 
and that none of these ‘‘fearfully demoral- 
izing” consequences have appeared. 

The objector says that#the decrease of 
marriages is owing to the woman’s rights 
movement, and the fear on the part of 
young men that instead of getting a wife 
(in the sense of a subordinate and a sub- 
ject) they may be getting ‘‘only a conve- 
nient domestic partner, or political ally, 
yea, possibly, ‘there’s the rub,’ a political 
opponent.” Yet in the Eastern States, 
where women cannot vote, unmarried 
women abound; while in the Western 
Territories where woman suffrage pre- 
vails, single women are as rare.as white 
blackbirds. Woman suffrage may not 
directly promote matrimony, but it evi- 
dently does not discourage it. 

A private letter from Washington Terri- 
tory says of the clergyman whose words 
we have been quoting: 

‘The writer of this article does not pre- 
side overachurch. His wife and daugh- 
ter support the family. The wife is feeble 
and lame, but has a little private school, 
and the daughter gives music lessons.” 

Such is the inconsistency of human 
nature. This gentleman has laid down 
the law in the most explicit manner to the 
eftect that woman’s sphere is to be a help- 
er “exclusively in the domestic circle, or 
at most the sphere of social intercourse,” 
and that to man belongs “‘the great out- 
lying sphere of business life, including all 
professional callings.” He has especially 
declared that it is not a woman’s sphere 
to be a teacher ; yet when he finds it con- 
venient to have his wife help him by teach- 
ing school, and his daughter by teaching 
music, all his scruples are put aside. So 
when men awaken to the fact that it will 
be for their own advantage to have women 
help them in the work of politics, we may 
be sure that all their theoretical objections 





will vanish into thin air. A. 8. B. 
GENEROUS DR. BUCKLEY. 


Scene, Heaven's Gate. 

St. Peter, addressing Frances Willard 
and other Christian women: ‘*Welcome, 
dear sisters. Enter into the joy of your 
Lord.” 

Dr. Buckley, jumping on a soap-box, 
pushing St. Peter away, and slamming the 
door in the ladies’ faces: ‘““Every woman 
that gets in here keeps out a man, to the 





disadvantage of heaven. I stand here to 
champion the holy cause of woman!” 
H. W. 
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The Boston Courier, which is nothing if 
not chivalrous, with an inconsistency not 
feminine, comments upon the political 
short comings of women and men respec- 
tively, in parallel columns: 

WOMEN. 


“The New York World has given a cruel 
slap at woman suffrage by printing three 
‘columns of the opinions of women about 
the presidential nominations, The irrel- 
evancy and want of political intelligence 
in these remarkable effusions, wherein 
Harrison is spoken of as a ‘dark horse,’ 
John Sherman is eulogized by a female 
principal of a seminary as that ‘grand, 
colossal man,’ and an anxious solicitude 
is shown as to whether the triumph of free 
trade would mean cheaper gowns from 
Paris, speak téo loudly for themselves to 
need emphasis.” 


‘The one essential thing in a democracy 
is to make people think. A national cam- 
paign upon clearly defined issues does 
this, and it is worth all it costs in time 
aud money and personal annoyance. Onl 
a part of the people, and perhaps a sinall 
part, will, to use Matthew Arnold's phrase, 
‘see straight and think clear,’ through all 
the hubbub and confusion of the conflict. 
There will be much crudeness and much 
ignorance and wuch perverse blind- 
ness in the press and on the platform 
and in the corner grocery. ut the 
truth always more than holds its own in 
a fair field. It Peg not win to-day nor 
to-morrow, but if it does not it will win 
next week. And through it all we are to 
remember that this campaign represents 
only one term in the long schooling of the 
American people. They must be encour- 
aged to think, squarely and honestly and 
intelligently. During the next four 
months they will think.” 

Might not ‘‘the influences of the cam- 
paign” which are to enlighten the ‘‘per- 
verse blindness of the corner grocery” 
cure also the ‘“‘irrelevancy and want of 
political intelligence” in the opinions of 
women? If not, why not? 

George Eliot wisely remarked that ‘God 
made some women fouls to match the 
men.” Solomon, or somebody else, says 
that ‘‘what is sauce for the goose should 
be sauce for the gander.” Nature seems 
to have planted in some exceptional men 
an ‘“‘anti-woman” spirit to match an 
“anti-man” spirit in some women. Suf- 
fragists have no use for either. 

H. B. B, 


oo 


DAKOTA EVERYWHERE. 





When men are restricted ever so little in 
their political rights, there is no limit to 
their indignation. The Christian Union 
declares of Dakota: 

“It is difficult to comprehend why the 
people in this vast territory, containing 
ten times the population required by the 
Constitution for admission into the Union, 
should still remain year after year dis- 
franchised citizens of the United States, 
unable to utilize their millions of acres of 
school] lands, with no voice in the selec- 
tion of their judges and governors, feeling 
themselves debarred from the great privi- 
lege of American freemen, their growth 
and prosperity retarded, their interests 
confided to incompetent appointees of the 
general government,—and all in order to 
insure to a political party a longer lease 
of power. ‘Every citizen of Dakota 
ought to wear mourning on the Fourth of 
July,’ said an indignant patriot last week, 
as with flashing eyes he dwelt upon the 
injustice and outrage perpetrated upon the 
Territory. Shame on us that such a state 
of things should be! Let us all wear 
mourning for this flagrant violation of the 
spirit of our free institutions. It was re- 
sistance to just such infringement of polit- 
ical rights that gave birth to the Consti- 
tution under which Dakota is to-day held 
in the condition of subjection.” 

This is true—in Dakota. But in every 
State and ‘Territory of this Union, except 
Wyoming and Washington, one half of all 
the adult citizens of the United States are 
disfranchised, with absolutely no voice 
in the selection even of their local legisla- 
tures. Every citizen of the United States 
‘‘ought to wear mourning on the Fourth 
of July” until women are enfranchised. 
‘Shame on us that such a state of things 
should be!” H. B. B. 
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JUDGES EMERSON AND HUNTER VS. 
JUDGE NASH. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

To the truthful remarks of Mr. Bow- 
ditch and Mr. Blackwell, on Judge Nash’s 
decision against the validity of the Wash- 
ington Territory woman suffrage law, it 
may be added that this very point has been 
decided by the U. S. Supreme Court Judges 
in Utah, as the writer some time since ad- 
vised you. The case (as in Washington) 
was a “‘put up job” in the name of a woman 
who did not care to vote, so as to have 
both sides of the matter controlled by free- 
dom’s foes. Asin Washington, one judge 
was willing to be their tool. To the honor 
of Chief-Justice Hunter and Judge Philip 
H. Emerson, however, though they were 
not suffragists, and not friendly to the 
Mormons, they refused to commit a judi- 
cial outrage, as there is really no legal 
ground whatever for it. In deciding the 
case of Lucy S. Anderson vs. Registrars 
of Weber County, Judge Emérson said: 








Chief-Justice John A. Hunter, in decid- 
ing Florence L. Westcott vs. Showell, the 
final test case, said: 

“It has been, undoubtedly, left to the 

slature to say whether or not they 
will confer on males and females, or on 
either, the right of suff . ‘The motion 
to quash the writ is denied, and the re- 


spondent is ordered to enter the name of 


the applicant on the list.” 


Judge Nash’s own predecessors have 
also held the other way. In deciding 
Rosencrantz vs. the Territory, the Su- 
preme Court of Washington said: 

‘That women were electors is fully con- 
ceded. ... Suffrage the Legislature saw 
fit to freely and fully confer on women.” 

The one judge who dissented on other 
points, said: 

“Section 3,050 is now amended so as to 
make females qualified electors. ...A 
geoweee limiting suffrage to citizens over 

fty years of age would be valid.” 

In deciding Harland vs. the Territory, 
the court said: 

‘The act, if valid, makes females of like 
age with males qualified electors. . . . She 
is not an elector unless she is made su by 
the act. . . . The objectionable feature of 
the law is its title.” [Not suffrage.] 

Even these judges, who were resolved to 
destroy the law if they could find an ex- 
cuse, did not venture to assail the Legisla- 
ture’s power over suffrage. 

The point ha® also been decided by the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin. In deciding 
Olympia Brown vs. Phillips, the court 
said: 

‘Limitation on the power to extend suf- 
frage [to women] is certainly not to be 
found in the constitution by express terms, 
nor do any of us think it can be found there 
by necessary implication.” 

It should be added that the common law 
entitles women to vote, not only for muni- 
cipal officers in the American sense, but 
for parish, or village and township officers 
outside the municipalities, and, in fact, for 
all elective officers whatever. Throughout 
Great Britain women do vote (on property 
qualifications) for all such officers but one. 
Fully a million women have voted there 
this year, under the common law and stat- 
utes bused thereon. 

Judge Nash will not be long on the 
bench. After he leaves it, freedom’s friends 
should see that he never gets another 
office. As Wendell Phillips said, write 
over the ballot-box: ‘*Here we Never For- 
give.” HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


—_——_-oe———__—_—_ 
LEAGUE MEETINGS AT NATICK. 


NATICK, JUNE 28, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

As the season of rest, or rather of 
change, which is the same thing, has come, 
the Natick League, as regards its semi- 
monthly meetings, is following the fash- 
ion. Idleness is not rest, and the members 
of this League will not be idle. It is com- 
posed of busy people, as all suffrage 
leagues are; but a little time may be 
gained for taking up the loose ends that 
have been let fall during the colder and 
more active season. 

We have had a very pleasant series of 
meetings, commencing in September, 1887, 
and extending into the present month. 
They have been so enjoyable that we 
found ourselves constantly looking ‘for- 
ward to them with pleasure. The greater 
part of these meetings were given to the 
study of the constitution of our State, 
some to business, one to debate, and one to 
answering questions. ‘The subject for de- 
bate was, *‘ Resolved that the ballot should 
be given te women.” ‘There were four 
regular disputants, a lady and a gentleman 
on each side. The leader in the affirma- 
tive made a strong argument. She claimed 
that the old story of woman’s unfitness 
to govern herself was exploded by her ac- 
knowledged fitness to govern a family, to 
manage institutions of learning and re- 
form, and to carry forward great philan- 
thropic and reformatory movements in a 
manner to challenge the admiration of the 
world. That she was man’s equal morally 
waa granted; she had herself proved her 
intelectual equality. If the same dis- 
abilities which are urged against her en- 
franchisement were applied to men, the 
voting population would be greatly de- 
creased. She cited England’s twelve years 
and Wyoming’s nineteen years experience, 
and the result of woman’s vote in Kan- 
sas and Washington Territory, as proof 
of the good that would result in making 
this nation in the true sense of the word a 
republic. 

Our opponents treated us to the usual 
objections: physical weakness, difference 
in mentality, numerous burdens, corrupt- 
ing influence of politics, woman's indiffer- 
ence, her place is in the home, ete. All 
these objections go to prove that the ballot 





by the interest that would be awakened by 
having a part in national affairs, a share 
in the work for the public good. If politics 
are corrupt, her moral power is a needed 
element, and the stronger and wiser she 
becomes, the more noble and potent wil| 
be her influence in the home. But our 
opponent, who pleaded home influence, 
said she did not want to be understood to 
mean that woman should not go out of 
the home. She ought to work outside of 
the home,—in the church, for temperance, 
in all reforms. She might do anything to 
uplift men, to improve society, to purify 
politics, even to standing at the polls and 
handing ballots to men, anything but drop- 
ping a ballot into the ballot-box herself. 
And yet woman's burdens are too great 
already. She hasn’t time to vote. If 
women’s burdens are so much greater 
than men’s, there is something wrong. I[n- 
temperance among men often throws upon 
women the burden of the family’s support. 
Lower wages for the same work than men 
have, compels her to be her own seam- 
stress, and often her own cook and laun- 
dress. Give her the ballot, and the condi- 
tions that impose these burdens will be 
removed. The needless work which 
women do, is a burden which will be 
surely, if slowly, overcome by higher aims 
and higher thinking. The men who plead 
woman’s weakness and woman’s burdens 
are the last to speak a word or to lay a 
plan to relieve her of these burdens. They 
are not jealous of her rights as regards 
the real burdens of life. But she must 
not be admitted to general conferences, 
she must not sit in high councils, she must 
take no place of trust, honor or emolu- 
ment. ‘‘A man will be crowded out.” 

Finally, in the debate, proof was de- 
manded of the good that would result 
from woman’s vote. It was answered that 
the proof of the pudding was in the eating. 
It had already been shown that only good 
had resulted from woman’s ballot, wher- 
ever and whenever she had had the oppor. 
tunity of exercising the franchise. But 
why is proof needed of that which is self- 
evident? It is already conceded, in the 
United States at least, that a government 
of the people, for the people, by the 
people, is the only true government. If, by 
a government of one-half the people, such 
glorious achievements have come, as is 
claimed, what good results might not be 
expected of a government of the whole 
people? One might as well demand proof 
of the axiom, ‘tA whole is greater than a 
part,” as to require proof that good would 
result from the carrying out of a principle 
of simple justice. 

The last meeting was the question-meet- 
ing. ‘Twenty questions were handed to 
our president, every one of which showed 
thought in the usking, and certainly re- 
quired thought in the answering. Only 
five minutes was allowed each speaker, 
and the general discussion was limited. 
Several of the questions remain un- 
answered. 

These meetings will begin in September, 
and several of the members have ex- 
pressed a wish that the question-meetings 
be of frequent occurrence. M. B. T. 





CHELSEA LEAGUE MEETINGS. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Chelsea Woman Suffrage 
League, it was voted to send copies of Mr. 
Pellew’s tract, ‘A Neglected Duty of the 
Women of Massachusetts,” to all members 
of the League, with a circular containing 
necessary information about voting. 

The Chelsea League has also appointed 
a committee of three ladies—the president, 
and two vice-presidents,—to be at City 
Hall on Friday afternoons: from three to 
five o’clock during July, August and Sep- 
tember, to give advice or assistance to 
women about assessments and registra- 
tion to vote for school committee. 

The League renewed its subscription to 
the WOMAN'’s JOURNAL, and decided to 
send it to the public Library. 

The public meeting in October was dis 
cussed, and a committee appointed to el- 
gage a speaker. 

MARGARET B. BARNARD, Cor. Sec’y- 
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UNION LABOR PARTY FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





Des Mores, Ia., JUNE 28, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Union Labor Party adopted 4 
woman suffrage plank at its National 
Convention in Cincinnati on the 15th of 
May. There were several women dele- 
gates to that Convention, at least four of 
whom are political speakers of recognized 
ability, viz.: Mrs. Emery and Mrs. Todd, 
of Michigan, Mrs. Patterson, of Illinois, 
and Dr. Severance of Wisconsin. 

The men and women assembled there 
were reformers in the highest sense of the 
word. . They are working to make the 
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Declaration of Independence a practical, 
living truth. They realize the fact that 
class has introduced a system 
of industrial slavery tanto their country, 
more fatal in its effects than chattel slay- 
ery in the South, and, impelled by loyalty 
to humanity, they seek to eradicate the 
evils of which the public is dying. En- 
deavoring to awaken a nation from its 
death-like slumber, they make a grand 
declaration of principles, and institute a 
crusade against poverty, vice and every 
form of injustice. They believe that jus- 
tice demands the complete enfranchise- 
ment of women, and advocate it. They 
are not narrow-gauge reformers of one 
idea only. Surely such people merit a 
favorable recognition from the WOMAN’'s 
JOURNAL, which has for so many years 
been. in the vanguard of progressive 
thought. ALICE Davis. 
ooo — 


GOOD WORK IN AUBURN. 


AUBURN, N. Y., JUNE 29, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Have I told you of our great success, 
and of the blessing effected by a few ear- 
nest, persevering women of our little So- 
ciety for Political Education? We have 
secured by judicial decision equal school 
suffrage for women. 

We have lately had a very enthusiastic 
meeting with Mrs. Mary Seymour Howells, 
of Albany, as our speaker. She gave us a 
grand and convincing address, and thinks 
we have done a glorious work. Auburn 
is a very conservative city. None but the 
best speakers could. on this subject, ob- 
tain anaudience. But if any good speaker, 
coming this way, would stop over, and let 
us know the fact in time to give good no- 
tice—a speaker willing to help a struggling 
reform, and not costing us too much—how 
grateful we should be! We area people 
worth saving, and he or she who extends 
the helping hand will receive a blessing. 
If you know of any such, please remember 
us. J. MARY PEARSON. 

Auburn, N. ¥. 





POLICE MATRONS NOT APPOINTED. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Massachusetts was the first State to pass 
a police matron bill. The provisions of 
the act call for police matrons to take 
charge of all women arrested in cities of 
the State having 30,000 inhabitants. ‘The 
bill became a law April 27, 1887. 

Compliance with the law has beén very 
slow. Women interested in this work will 
find that better results can be secured if 
the law is drawn with a penalty for non- 
enforcement, and a body of women incor- 
porated as a Police Matron Committee in 
the capital city of a State will be able to 
help in this work more effectively than 
many individual workers. M. M. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JULY 5, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The great political conventions have all 
completed their work, and published their 
platforms to the world. Only one has 
made the slighest mention to the demand 
of the women of the country for enfran- 
chisement. The Democratic convention 
listened to the plea of the representatives 
of the woman suftrage party, and ignored 
their request. The Republican convention 
did allow women a hearing before the 
Committee on Resolutions, but absolutely 
refused their request to address the con- 
vention. Its platform was silent on the 
demand for the recognition of woman suf- 
frage. The conduct of both these political 
parties was little short of insulting. 

The Prohibition party admitted women 
as delegates, allowed them equal rights 
with men, and placed a plank in its ‘pint- 
form demanding equal suflrage without 
regard to sex. Surely the women of the 
country who believe in suffrage and in pro- 
hibition cannot any longer stultify them- 
selves by following any party which ig- 
nores their demands. The young, healthy, 
flourishing party of prohibition is, it seems 
to me, the only one that has any claim on 
their support. ; 

The time for summer vacations and wan- 
derings has come. Our friends are scat- 
tered to forest and mountain and seashore. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton will soon 
start for Omaha, stopping at Cleveland 
and other points to visit friends en route. 
Mrs. Clara Neymann is attending Prof. 

vidson’s Summer School of Philosophy 
in Farmington County. Like others, I 
shall in a few days take up my satchel and 
fit away to California, whence I hope to 
Send letters of the sayings and doings of 
our suftrage workers. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


> 





IN MEMORIAM. 


REBECCA Macy. the beloved wife of Wil- 
= E. Parker, of Streater, Il., was born 
181 antucket, Mass., on the 6th of August, 

7. She died on the 14th of May last, 
aged seventy years, nine months and three 
days. She was an old subscriber and con- 





stant reader of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
since its early publication, and an earnest 
friend of the woman 8uffrage cause. Her 
husband, relatives and friends will keenly 
fee] her departure. H. B. B. 





Sipney Howarp Gay, joint author with 
William Cullen Bryant, of Bryant and 
Gay’s ‘History of the United States,” died 
Monday night, June 25, at West New 
Brighton, Staten Island. Mr. Gay was 
born at Hingham in 1814. When a young 
man he was an ardent abolitionist, and edi- 
tor of the Anti-Slavery Standard. Later he 
held the positions of managing editor of 
the New York Tribune and Chicago Trib- 
une, and editorial writer on the New York 
Evening Post. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Juliet Munroe Thorpe, of Cincin- 
nati, has removed to 284 Race Street. 

A new novel by Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot 
will appear in next month’s Lippincott’s. 

Miss Agnes Kennedy Murphy has been 
appointed a notary public in New York. 

The mayor of Oswego, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Harriet Bond police matron. 


It is expected that next year women will 
be admitted to the post-graduate course at 
the New York University. 

There are thirteen women physicians 
now practising in Paris, and a few in other 
French cities. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
opened its post-graduate courses to women, 
and will confer upon them the higher de- 
grees. 

Mrs. Geo. 8S. Hunt, of Portland, Me., 
recently lectured to the W. C. T. U. of 
Oakland, Cal., and was afterward given a 
reception. 

Twenty young women were examined 
in New York last week for the Harvard 
Annex. Bryn-Mawr accepts no examina- 
tion except its own. 

A young woman at Beloit, Kan., was 
recently paid the bounty on the scalps of 
nine young wolves which she had cap- 
tured while herding cattle. 

We hear that the Emperor of Japan has 
created a new order, the Order of the 
Crown. It is exclusively for women, and 
is to be the reward of distinguished merit. 

The sister of Keats, the poet, is living in 
Madrid, Spain, and isin good health. She 
is trying to obtain from the English Court 
of Chancery a fortune which belonged to 
her grandmother. 

Miss Grace~Livingston has prepared a 
volume of selections from the writings of 
the popular Sunday school writer,'*Pansy”’ 
(Mrs. Alden). It is called ‘‘Pansies for 
Thoughts.” 

Mrs. E. C. Williams Patterson edits an 
interesting and ably-conducted -woman’s 
department in the Chicago Express. She 
is a graceful writer, and is said to be also 
an eloquent and forcible speaker. 

The ‘King’s Daughters,” and the 
“Christian Endeavor” Societies should 
add to their other good work that of help- 
ing to secure for women the application 
of the Golden Rule in politics. 

A lady in Portland, Me., lately went out 
fishing with her husband, and caught a 
forty-two-pound salmon, which she landed 
after an hour’s fight. ‘This is believed to 
be the largest salmon ever caught by a 
woman. , 

Marie Réze threatens to break her con- 
tract to sing in Australia unless the colon- 
ial prohibition to import dogs be suspend- 
ed im#her favor. She is said to have three 
dogs, without whose company journeying 
is to her an unhappiness. 

The vigor and thoughtfulness of the es- 
says read at Vassar are highly praised by 
the Jewish Messenger, and are favorably 
contrasted with the average musculine col- 
lege oration, which the Messenger charac- 
terizes as ‘half water and half beer.” 

The St. Joseph’s Woman’s Exchange 
paid this year to consignors $3,931.71. It 
has a good lunch-room well patronized. 
It is out of debt, and has evidently 
become one of the settled and useful in- 
stitutions of that city. 

The University of Copenhagen hus 
awarded a gold medal to a young woman, 
Anne Hude, for an historical essay. If the 
Danes had followed the example of Har- 
vard Coilege, for gold they would have 
substituted pewter, or silver at the most. 
—The Beacon. 

A New York man got up in court the 
other day, where he was on trial for for- 
gery, and pleaded that he was led to com- 
mit the crime by his wife’s extravagance. 
His oftence was thus aggravated by a pret- 
ty clear case of cowardice,or falsehood, or 
both.— Boston Herald. 

For two years in succession the female 
students at the Julian Studio, Paris, have 
taken the first medals at the annual gen- 
eral competition, and this time they have 
gained the second-class medal also. ‘The 
sum of twenty pounds attached to the first 
medal makes it worth having. 





The Dorchester Woman Suffrage League 
at the meeting of its Executive Commit- 
tee, on the 2d inst., voted to raise one hun- 
dred dollars for the use of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suftrage Association, to hold 
monthly meetings, and to have a sale in 
December and dramatic representations. 


Our laws about dewer, about divorce, 
about defence against husbandly squander- 
ing of estates, about the holding of prop- 
erty, will never be what they ought to be 
until there are a great number of women 
with severest legal acumen, able to shape 
statutes and coufront courts on these ques- 
tions.— Dr. Talmage. 

Miss Beatrice Clugston, who has recent- 
ly died, was one of the most prominent 
and active philanthropists in Scotland. 
She founded a Convalescent Home and a 
Home for Incurables, and, by means of 
bazars, she raised $255,000 for those insti- 
tutions and others in which she took an in- 
terest. 

Seventy or eighty ladies in Denver, Col., 
are banded as ‘King’s Daughters.” The 
organization is more than five years old. 
At a recent meeting held in Unity Church, 
they determined to build and conduct a 
Home for Friendless Women. The work 
was divided among an “Agitation Ten,” a 
‘Visiting Ten,” ‘‘Propaganda Ten,” etc. 

California Is taking up silk culture with 
enthusiasm. The State Board of Silk Cul- 
ture sent 10,000 mulberry trees and cut- 
tings to silk cultivators, and this season 
will put out 50,000 more. Worms and eggs 
are given to applicants who desire them 
and are already the owners of mulberry 
trees. Women are taking up silk culture 
as an occupation in California. 


The ‘*‘Woman’s Rights Almanac,” pub- 
lished at Worcester, Mass., in 1858, records 
that ‘‘a petition was sent to Parliament 
last year, signed by the Brownings, the 
Howitts, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and Mrs. Jameson, asking for just such 
legal rights as we claim here. It was pre- 
sented by Lord Brougham, and was re- 
spectfully received by Parliament.” 


Kéntucky was the first State in the Union 
to give school suffrage to women. The 
law was passed in 1852. It was, however, 
very limited in its application. It provided 
that ‘‘any widow having a child between 
six and eighteen years’? might vote for 
school trustees, either in person or by 
written proxy. But all men were allowed 
to vote at school elections, whether they 
were married or bachelors, fathers of fam- 
ilies or childless. 

Suffrage is a right of woman where she 
is taxed. It is an affront to intelligent 
womanhood to refuse to the sex the most 
powerful agency of a republic while giv- 
ing it to every stupid, ignorant man. It 
would educate woman herself, and do 
more than any preachments to put an end 
to gossip and the idle business of society, 
by enlisting woman in grest affairs.— Rev. 
Heber Newton. 

A Knights of Labor Assembly, in New 
York State, of women, have established 
co-operative shirt factories in Baltimore 
and New York, collar and cuff factories in 
Waterford, N. Y., and aco-operative knit- 
ting mill at Little Falls, N. Y. This will 
enable them to understand both the capi- 
talist and the labor sides of their regpec- 
tive questions, and is the best possible 
thing they can do. 

The other day a lady in Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, voted in the municipal election. 
Reykjavik, though the capital of Iceland, 
is a small town, and there are only ten or 
twelve women who possess the qualifica- 
tion necessary for voting. This is the first 
time any woman has used the right there, 
but farther away in the country, where 
there is greater political intelligence and 
interest, many women have for years given 
their votes. 

A few years ago, only one ortwo women 
in Omaha, Neb., had the courage to vote 
at school elections. Now, the Woman's 
Tribune says, the women very generally 
vote, and at the last election a number of 
women were appointed by the mayor as 
judges and clerks of the election. In nearly 
all the wards, three out of five of these 
officers were women, and in every ward 
there were at least two. 

At the State Prohibition Convention of 
Virginia, held at Roanoke, a paper was 
circulated containing an alleged statement 
by Frances Willard, that if she thought 
there would be a man in heaven, she 
should not want to go there. It is almost 
needless to say that this was an entire 
falsehood, gotten up by the opponents of 
woman suffrage. The Richmond Prohibi- 
tion Club is about to hold a public discus- 
sion of the suffrage question. 

Great prominence is given to women’s 
work in the Irish Exhibition, which was 
opened on June 4, in West Kensington, 
England. This section comprises all the 
various kinds of lace, from the finest cob- 
webs to the coarse products for household 
use, embroideries of every kind, needle- 
work plain and fancy, flannels from Clad- 
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goods. The industrial efforts of Irish- 
women bid fair to become an important 
factor in the future improvement and pros- 
perity of the country. 


‘Our Young Folks’ Reading Circle” is a 
new organization, formed to promote good 
reading among boys and girls from eight 
to sixteen years of age. Its directors in- 
clude William H. Rideing, of the Youth's 
Companion, Mrs. Livermore, Frances Wil- 
lard, Prof. J. W. Stearns of Wisconsin 
University, and other well known persons. 
The central office is managed by Mr. S. R. 
Winchell, at 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
to whom inquiries should be sent for in- 
formation and terms of membership. 


Although woman is incapable of casting 
a vote, yet when she can be of assistance 
in a political race, she is handed into the 
arena with all the grace imaginable. In 
fact it seems to add interest and zest toa 
campaign—and feminine enthusiasm is 
never discouraged. We read of the Chicago 
veterans calling upon Mrs. John A. 
Logan, and of her receiving the heartiest 
reception ever accorded any woman in 
Chicago. Strange, we read of no one tell- 
ing her to go home and mind her business ; 
that she is unsexing herself !— Woman's 
Chronicle. 

The Lewiston Journal says of Kansas 
matters: ‘‘We think that as time wears on 
there will be a lessening disposition to 
treat the Kansas experiment of woman 
government—or ‘petticoat government,’ 
as the cynics now call it—either as a joke 
or a nuisance. The woman mayors and 
councillors apparently have entered upon 
their duties seriously, have begun a war- 
fare against gambling and ruw-selling, 
have cleared the tobacco-spitting loafers 
out of the town halls, and have infused a 
new moral tone into municipal affairs. 
Who knows but Kansas has solved the 
problem of municipal reform?” 


The synod of the reformed Presbyterian 
Church, which met in Alleghany City, 
Pa., May 29, had an interesting and thor- | 
ough discussion over the question whether 
women are eligible to election as deacons. 
The question was brought up by the elec- 
tion of a woman to that office in one of 
the congregations of Pittsburg Presbytery. 
In the discussion, the most venerable | 
and scholarly minds were found to be de- 
cidedly in the affirmative. The synod, by 
a vote of ninety-three to twenty-four, de- | 
cided that ‘tthe election of women to the | 
office of deacon is in harmony with the | 
Word of God and the constitution of the | 
apostolic church.” | 

The Springfield Republican predicts that | 
‘the Republican party has probably re- | 
ceived its last petition on the woman suf- 
frage question,” and believes that ‘‘the | 
contemptuous treatment of the appeal | 
made to the Convention in Chicago will | 
be resented by earnest men and women. 
The Democratic party have never got so | 
far as to consider the question seriously, 
and the Republican party have apparently 
only regarded it a craze that would die | 
out if not opposed; but as the years pass 
by, that everlasting petition for woman 
suffrage turns up, and now it is time this | 
nonsense was stopped; so a silence which 
does not give consent is adopted.” 


- Woman suffrage sentiment is strong in 
Rockford, lll. There is an active suffrage 
society in the place, and discussion of the | 
subject is constantly coming up. Lately | 
a sort of debate took place at the Opera 
House. The first speaker, Mrs. Carl Grout, | 
was introduced by Mrs. Catherine G. | 
Waugh, and made a short but good speech | 
in favor of woman suffrage. A little Mrs. | 
Kinehan from Kentucky then spoke on 
the other side. Her address, as reported | 
in the Star, seems to have been phenome- | 
nally silly, so much*€o that the audience | 
were convulsed with laughter throughout. | 
Mrs. Kinehan had challenged- the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage to a debate, and 
she took all the laughter as a tribute to 
her wit. 
There is now living within a stone's- | 
throw of the State House a woman who | 
owns more property and pays more taxes | 
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present Legislature. It is no disparage- 
ment to those honorable bodies to say that 
she is as intelligent as the average man in 
either branch. In every other business in 
which she holds stock and pays assess- 
ments, and to whose laws she is amenable, 
she is entitled to representation; but not 
in governmental business. Why not here? 
It is not a question of whether she is 
stronger and better or weaker, and worse 
than some male voters, or whether she is 
in favor of or averse to woman's voting. 
It is simply her plain right to be repre- 
sented; and if she does not exercise that 
right it is her fault and responsibility.— 
Elihu B. Hayes, in Boston Globe. 


BarGarns in gloves for another week at Miss 
Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 








Loox! Lapres, Loox! The West Odorless 
Oil Stove is a perfect wonder. Read the adv. 
in another column, and call and see the stove. 
They give perfect satisfaction. 363 Washington 
street. 
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Wil continue for another week. 


CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

THE DOCTOR OF DEANE. By Mary TowLxe 

PALMER. $1.25, 

“A story which only a woman could write.”— Woman's 
Journal, 

“Some of the situatiens and characters are suggestive 
of ‘Middlemarch.’ "—Northern Christian Advocate. 

“The author possesses the rare faculty of investing 
the commonplace with appetizing interest... . Helen 
Fairlie is a rare character—an eager, active, sparkling, 
magnetic soul; a rich nature enhanced by fine culture.” 
— Springfield (Mass.) Union, 

“Mrs. West is one of the finest mothers ever drawn.” 











—Cleveland (U.) Leader. 


| A MODERN JACOB. By HzsTEr Stuart. $1, 


“We lay this book down regretting that the reading 
is over; like parting with a friend.”— Methodist, Phila. 

“In the drawing of rural characters the author is at 
her best. Both in speech and in action they are delizht- 
fully natural; in their quaint sayings the author shows 
her humorous power, As for her pathos, we have read 
in no recent novel Re peg J more powerful than the 
description of the death of the baby in the snow-blocked 
train.” —Soston Advertiser. 

“In Jacob Balcome the author has paraphrased the 
Bible character in a masterly manner.”— Golden Rule. 

“There are some things said (on mar e) that would 
bear a special reprint and distribution throughout the 
land.” —Chicago Journal, 


GLADYS: A Romance. By Mary GREENLEAF 
DARLING, $1.25, 


“One closes the book with a new impulse towards 
earnest and loyal living.’’—Chicago Journal. 

“Well conceived and stroneiy told; its alm is high, 
its tone wholesome and wholly charming, its style 
graceful and easy.”—BSoston Times. 

“Dr. Stephen is a fine specimen of God’s noblest work, 
and —— r. Martyna true heroine.”— Biddeford (Me.) 

‘ournal. 

“The description of scenes in Memphis during the 
yellow-fever epidemic of 1878, and the hereism of char- 
acter displayed, lift the book above the ordinary level.”’ 
—Cleveland Leader and Heraid. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

MONTEZUMA’S COLD MINES. By FreD, 

A. OBER, author of “The Silver City.” Illustrated. $1. 

The story of a search fur the lost gold mines of Mon- 
tezuma. Founded upon fact. Full of thrilling adven- 
tures in Mexico. Interwoven with ancient Aztec his- 
tory and traditions and present Indian belief. 
AN OCEAN TRAMP. By Pur D. Hay- 

Woop. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Remarkably well written, giving vivid pictures of the 
stirring adventures, exciting scenes and many hard- 
ships of a life at sea. As realistic as Dana’s “Two 


| Years Before the Mast.” 


A YOUNG PRINCE OF COMMERCE. By 
SELDEN R. HOPKINS, $1.25. 
peony a bright poy | longs for some practical knowledge 
of business before he goes into it; some **points” in re- 
gard to money matters that will show him what to do 
in various situations and how to set about it. ‘his 
story of a lad’s personal experience ‘fills the bill.” 





BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


| MARCARET RECIS AND SOME OTHER 


CIRLS. By ANNIE H.KyDER. $1.25. 

There is in this story much of the frank ingenucus- 
ness that made “Little Women” a un:versal favorite. 
Margaret Kegis is a noble character, and her develv;- 


| ment from a crude school-girl to an accomplished 


woman is charmingly told. There are some wonder- 
fully fine descriptions of scenery, notably that of the 
famous Yellowstone Park. 


MONTEACLE. By “PANSY” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 

75 cts. 

A delicate girl finds strength and health in the pure 
mountain air, and learns more of life through the en- 
larging influences of a Chautauqua assembly. She. in 
hér turn, exerts a beneficent influence on a kind-heart- 
ed but wayward young man whose reckless conduct is 
bringing anxtety toa beautiful home in which the young 


| girl fills an humble position. Like all of Pansy’s stor- 


ies, it is told with a charm that impresses and hoids 
the reader. 


ETHEL’S YEAR AT ASHTON. By Mas. 8. 
E. Dawes. $1.2. 
The inflaence of a strong, true, affectionate nature 
upon a household where narrww views and selfish aims 
radually the eirele of good thinkin (and good dung 
u circle o 0 
widens; J literary club and other means improve- 
ment make a new place of the little cunt aE. 
The story is told so simply and naturally that It car 
one along unconsciously in its own groove. 


At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid by the Publishers. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A MEMORY. 


Longing for rest, in dreamy mood, 
For one brief day from labor free, 

I walked through a sweet-scented wood 
Where mossy banks o’erlook the sea, 


And sat me down. The cool retreat 
Where summer sunlight softened shone, 
The sea waves breaking at my feet 
With sound of sobs and whispered moan, 


Subdued my spirit’s restlessness, 

And hushed the sense of inward strife, 
Till all my worldly weariness 

Slept, and ! felt new throbs of life. 


A gentle breeze stole through my bower, 
And lightly dropped upon my hand 

A single purple-tinted flower— 
It seemed a gift from fairy-land. 


I sought within its golden heart 

The faint, sweet odors hidden there, 
Like hallowed incense kept apart 

For nature’s temple, pure and fair. 





Was it the glamour of my mood? 
My flower took shape (as visions will) 
of ious, perfect we hood, 


Whose eyes night's glory seemed to fill. 


And all my being felt the thrill, 
The strange, sweet mystery of bliss, 
And heart and lips are trembling still 
With rapture of my Pansy’s kiss. 


7? 


THE HOUSE OF HATE. 


Mine enemy builded well, with the soft blue hills in 
sight; 

But betwixt his house and the hills I builded a house 
for spite; 

And the name thereof I set in the stonework over 
the gate, 

With a carving of bats and apes, and I called it The 
House of Hate. 











And the front was alive with masks of malice and of 
despair, 

Horned demons that leered in stone and women 
with serpent hair; 

That whenever his glance would rest on the soft 
hills, far and blue, 

It must fall on my evil work, and my hatred should 
pierce him through. 


And I said, “I will dwell herein, for beholding my 
heart’s desire 

On my foe,” and I knelt, and fain had brightened 
the hearth with fire ; 

But the brands they would hiss and die, as with 
curses a strangled man, 

And the hearth was coid from the hour that The 
House of Hate began. 


And I called with a voice of power, “Make ye 
merry, all friends of mine, 

In the hall of my House of Hate, where, in plentiful 
store and wine, 

We will drink unhealth together unto him I have 
foiled and fooled!”’ 

And they stared, and they passed me by; but I 
scorned to be thereby schooled. 

And I ordered my board for feast, and I drank in 
the topmost seat 

Choice grape from a curious cup; and the first it was 
wonder sweet ; 

But the second was bitter indeed, and the third was 
bitter and black, 

And the gloom of the grave came on me, and I cast 
the cup to wrack. 

Alone, I was stark alone, and the shadows were each 
a fear, 

And thinly I laughed, but once, for the echoes were 
strange to hear; 

And the wind on the stairway howled, as a green- 
eyed wolf might cry, 

And I heard my heart; I must look on the face of a 
man, or die! 

So I crept to my mirrored face, and I looked, and I 
saw it grown 

(By the light in my shaking hand) to the like of the 
masks of stone; 

And with horror I shrieked aloud as I flung my torch 
and fled; 

And a fire-snake writhed where it fell, and at mid- 
night the sky was red. 

And at morn, when the House of Hate was a ruin, 
despoiled of flame, 

I fell at mine enemy’s feet, and besought him to slay 
my shame. 

But he looked in mine eyes and smiled, and his eyes 
were calm and great; 

“You rave, or have dreamed,” he said; “I saw not 
your House of Hate!” 

—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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THE WIFE’S WAGES FOR HUSBANDS. 


‘‘Well, Nettie, what do you want?” said 
Mr. Jarvis to his wife, who stood looking 
rather anxiously at him, after he had paid 
the factory hands their wages. 

“Why, Donald,” said she, “I thought 
as I had worked for you all the week, I 
would come for my wages, too. You pay 
Jane two dollars a week; surely I earn 
that, and I would like very much to have 
it as my own.” 

‘“‘Pshaw, Nettie, how ridiculously you 
talk! You know that all I have belongs 
to you and the children—and don’t I fur- 
nish the house, and everything? What 
under the sun would you do with the 
money, if you had it?” 

+] know, Donald, that you buy the nec- 
essaries for us all, and I am willing that 
you should do so still, but I would like a 
little money of my very own. We have 
been married for fifteen years, and in all 
that time I do not seem to have earned a 
dollar. I cannot buy a quart of berries or 
a book without asking you for the money, 
and I should like to be a little more inde- 
pendent.” 





Mr. Jarvis, proprietor of Jarvis’ mills, - 


worth thousands and thousands of dollars, 
laughed derisively. 

‘*You're a fine one to talk of indepen- 
dence,” he said. ‘If you should start out 
to make your own living, you’d fetch up 
in the poorhouse soon enough, for what 
could you do? The girls in the factory 
know how to do their work, and they earn 
their wages. When I have paid them, my 





duty is done; but I have to board and 
clothe you, and take care of you when you 
are sick. If I had to do that for the girls, 
I should have precious little money left, I 
can tell you,” 

*‘Donald, I gave up a good trade when I 
married you. For five years I had sup- 
ported myself by it, and many a time since 
I have envied myself the purse of those 
days. As for my not earning anything 
now, I leave it to you to say whether it 
would be possible to hire another to take 
my place; and how much do you suppose 
it would cost todo without mea year? IL 
know the girls have little after paying 
their expenses, but they enjoy that little so 
much. Allie Watson supports herself and 
her mother with her wages, and they both 
dress better than I do. Jennie Hart is help- 
ing her father pay off the mortgage on his 
farm, and she is so happy that she can do 
so! Even Jane, the kitchen girl, has more 
freedom than I, for out of her own money 
she is laying by presents for her relatives, 
and will send them on Christmas, as much 
to her own pleasure as theirs. Yesterday 
an Indian woman was at the house with 
such handsome bead-work to sell, and al- 
though I wanted some money so much, I 
had nota dollar! I felt like crying when 
Jane brought in her week’s wages and 
bought half a dozen articles that I wanted 
so much. Youoften say that all you have 
is mine, but five dollars would have given 
me more pleasure yesterday than your 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property did.” 

“No doubt of that, Mrs. Jarvis. You 
have no idea of the value of money, and 
would have enjoyed buying a lot of bead 
trash that would not be worth a cent to 
anybody. Jane needs a guardian if she 
fools away her money like that. She will 
be in the county poorhouse yet, if she don’t 
look out. It’s lucky that men do hold the 
money, for there’s not one woman in a 
hundred who knows how to use it!” 

“For shame, Donald! you know better. 
Look at Jerry and Milly Cregg, and say 
whether he makes the best use of his 
money! Sheis at home with her parents 
every night, making her wages go as far 
as possible toward making them comforta- 
ble, while he is carousing in the village, 
wasting his time and money, and making 
a brute of himself besides. And why does 
Mrs. Sarton come to receive her husband’s 
wages herself? Simply because he can- 
not get by the saloon with money in bis 
pocket, and if she did not get the money, 
they would all go hungry to bed after his 
wages were paid. I believe every woman 
who earns money here, spends it as wisely 
as the average man, and [ have yet to hear 
of one of them being in debt.” 

Mr. Jarvis knew that he could not gain- 
say a word his wife had said, for it was all 
true. Luckily he thought of Jane. 

‘*Well, how much do you suppose Jane 
will have left when New Year comes? If 
she should get sick, how long could she 
pay for care such as you have?” 

‘It is not likely she will lay up many 
dollars out of a hundred a year; but she is 
laying up something better, I think. Last 
winter she sent her mother a warm shawl 
and a pair of shoes, and her brother and 
sister new school books, and the warm, 
loving letters they send her do her more 
good than twice the amount of money in 
the bank would. This year she is laying 
by a number of useful and pretty things 
for them, and if any misfortune should 
happen to Jane, they would only be too 
glad to help her.” 

‘*Well, whodo you suppose would help 
you, if you needed help?” said Mr. Jarvis, 
for want of a better question. 

Mrs. Jarvis answered: ‘*Nobody. If 
you should lose your property to-day I 
should be a beggar, without a claim on 
any one for help. You have always held 
the purse-strings so tightly that it has 
been hard enough to ask for my own ne- 
cessities, leaving others out altogether. 
Many a timea dollar or two would have 
enabled me to do some poor man or woman 
untold good, but although you have al- 
ways said that all your property was mine, 
I never could, and cannot now, command a 
dollar of it.” 

“Lucky you couldn't, if you wanted to 
spend it on beggars.” 

“Donald, you know that I should spend 
money as wisely as you do. Who was it 
that, only last week, gave a poor, lame 
beggar five dollars to pay his way to Bur- 
ton, and then saw him throw his crutches 
aside and make for the nearest saloon? 
Your wife could not do worse, if trusted 
with a few dollars. You say that the 
money is all mine, yet you spend it as you 
please, while I canff®t spend a dollar with- 
out asking you for it and telling what I 
want it for. Any beggar can get it in the 
same way. Christmas you bought pres- 
ents for us; and expected us to be thankful 
for them. A shawl for me of the very 
color I cannot wear, a set of furs for Lucy 
that she did not need, a drum for Robin 
that has been a nuisance ever since, and a 
lot of worthless toys that were broken up 
in a week. There were forty or fifty dol- 





lars of my money just the same as thrown 
away; yet, when I ask you to trust me 
with two dollars a week, you cannot imag- 
ine what use I have for it, and fear it will 
be wasted. I am sure I could not spend 
tifty dollars otore foolishly, if I tried.” 

‘* Well,” snapped the proprietor, “I guess 
it is my own money, and I can spend it as 
I please. I guess you'll know it, too, when 
you get another present.” 

“Oh, it is your money, then. I under- 
stood you to say it was all mine, and that 
was why I pretended to protest against 
your spending it so foolishly. If it is 
your own, of course you havea right to 
spend it as you please; but it seems to me 
that a woman who left parents and broth- 
ers and sisters, and all her friends, to make 
a home for you among strangers, a woman 
who has given her whole life to you for 
fifteen years, might be Jooked upon with 
as much favor as you give to beggars, 
who are very likely to be impostors. [ 
know that you seldom turn them off with- 
out help. Perhaps I should be more suc- 
cessful if I appealed to you as a beggar. 
I might say: Kind sir, please allow me 
out of your abundant means a small pit- 
tance for my comfort. It is true I have 
enough to eat, and do not suffer for cloth- 
ing, but, although I work for my master 
from morning till night, and if his chil- 
dren happen to be sick, from night until 
morning again, yet he does not pay me as 
much as he does his cook, and [ am often 
greatly distressed for want of a trifling 
sum which he would not mind giving to a 
perfect stranger. ‘The other day while he 
was from home, [ had to go to the next 
station to see a dear friend who was ill, 
and not having a dollar of my own, I was 
obliged to borrow the money from his 
cook. 1 was so mortified! And not long 
since, the berry-woman came with such 
nice berries to sell, and my little girl, who 
was not well, wanted some very badly, 
bat I had not even five cents to pay fora 
handful for her. Yesterday a friend came 
to ask me to assist in a work of charity. 
It was a worthy object, and | longed so 
much to give her a little money fon so 
good a purpose, but though the wife of a 
rich man [ had no money. Of course I 
might ask my husband for money, and if 
Itold him about what I wanted with it, 
and he approved of my purpose, and was 
in a good humor, he would give it to me; 
but it is terribly slavish to havé to do so, 
even if [could ran to him every time I 
wanted anything. People say I am a for- 
tunate woman because I am rich; but I 
often envy the factory girls their ability 
to earn and spend their own money. And 
sometimes I get so wild thinking of my 
helplessness that if it were not for my 
children I think I would just drop into the 
river and end it all.” 

‘*Nettie! Nettie Jarvis! What are you 
saying?” cried the startled husband at last, 
for the far-away look in her eyes as if she 
did not see him, but was looking to some 
higher power to help her, touched his 
pride if it did not his heart. He had a 
good deal of pride in a selfish sort of 
way. He was proud that when his chil- 
dren needed new shoes, he could tell his 
wife to take them to Crispin’s and get 
what they needed. He did it with a flour- 
ish. He was not one of the stingy kind; 
he liked to spend money; and when Net- 
tie, who was the most spirited young lady 
of his acquaintance, came meekly to him 
for a dress or cloak, he was sometimes 
tempted to refuse her money just to show 
her how helpless she was without him. 
Yes, he was proud of his family, and 
wanted them to feel how much they de- 
pended upon him. He would have felt 
aggravated if any one had left his wife a 
legacy, thus allowing her to be independ- 
ent in her purse. The idea of her earning 
money, as his other work-folks did, never 
entered his mind. He ‘supported her,” 
that was his idea of their relations. He 
never had happened to think that it was 
very good of her to take his money and 
spend it for the good of himself and chil- 
dren. He never had thought that any 
other woman would have wanted pay for 
doing it. He had even thought himself 
very generous for allowing her money to 
get things to make the family comfortable. 
Things began to look differently to him 
now. 

Could it be that he was not generous, 
not even just, to his wife? Had he paid her 
so poorly for her fifteen years of faithful 
labor for him, that if she had been obliged 
to begin the world for herself that day, it 
would have been as a penniless woman, 
notwithstanding the houses, the lands and 
mills that he had so often told her were all 
hers? for he knew, as every one else did, 
that not one dollar of all he had would 
the law allow her to call her own. 

How fast he thought, standing there at 
the office window looking down at the 
little houses where the mill-hands lived! 
Could it be possible that his wife envied 
them anything? Could it be that he was 
not as good. a man as he thought? 

He had felt deeply the wrongs of the 
slaves, whose labors had been appropri 








ated by their masters, and when a negro 
who had worked twenty years for his mas- 
ter before the emancipation freed him, 
came to Jarvis Mills friendless and penni- 
less, the heart of the proprietor swelled 
with indignation at such injustice. He 
was eloquent on the subject, at home and 
abroad, and wondered how any one could 
be so cruel and selfish as to commit such 
an outrage against justice. He had called 
him a robber many a time, but now Don- 
ald Jarvis looked to himself very much 
like the old slave-holders. Massa Brown 
had taken the proceeds of Cuffee’s labor 
for his own, without even a “thank you” 
for it. True, when Cuffee ate he had 
given him food, when he was sick he had 
given him medicine, and he had clothed 
him, too, just as he himself had thought 
best. Mr. Jarvis had married a lovely, 
conscientious woman, and for fifteen years 
had appropriated her labors. Her recom- 
pense had been food and clothes, such as 
he thought best for her; a little better 
than Cuffee’s perhaps, but the similarity 
of the cases did not please him. He had 
expected his wife to be very grateful for 
what he had done for her, but now he 
wondered that she had not rebelled long 
ago. Had his wife no more money or lib- 
erty than Cuffee had in bondage? Was 
Donald Jarvis no better than Massa Brown? 

His brain seemed to be in a muddle, and 
he looked so strangely that his wife, anx- 
ious to break the spell, took his arm, say- 
ing, **Let us go home, dear, tea must be 
waiting for us.” He put on his hat ina 
dreamy way and walked home in silence. 
The children ran joyously to meet him. 
The yard was so fresh and green, and the 
flowers so many and bright that he won- 
dered he had never thanked Nettie for 
them all. Hitherto he had looked upon 
them as his, but now he felt that his inter- 
est in them was only a few dollars, that 
would not have amounted to anything 
without his wife’s care. His children 
were tidy and sweet, and everything 
around and in the house had a cheery look 
that rested him after the hard, dull day at 
the mill. They sat again at the table 
which had been a source of comfort and 
pleasure to him for so many years, and 
he wondered how he could have enjoyed it 
so Jong without ever thanking the woman 
who had provided it. True, she had used 
his money in bringing it all about, but 
how else could his money be of use to 
him? Who else could have turned it into 
just what he needed day after day for 
years? He began to have an undefined 
feeling that it took more than money to 
make a home. He glanced at his wife’s 
face as he buttered his last slice of bread. 

It was not that of the fair, rosy bride 
whom he had brought to the mills years 
before, but at that moment he realized that 
it was far more dear to him, for he knew 
that she had given the bloom and fresh- 
ness of her youth to make his home what 
it was. His daughters had her rose-leaf 
cheeks, his sons her youthful vivacity, all 
had her cheerful, winsome ways, and 
comforted him now as she had in those 
days when, hardly knowing what care 
meant, she had lived for him alone. 

And a new thought came to him: Who 
was comforting her now when she had so 
much care? Was not that what he prom- 
ised to do when he brought her from her 
old home? He sighed as he thought how 
far he had drifted from her, while she 
lived in bondage equal to Cuffee’s. Nay, 
he felt that her claims were far more bind- 
ing than any which had ever held the 
negro, and that his obligations to her 
were so much the greater. 

Something called the children out of 
doors, and Mr. Jarvis took his easy-chair. 
His wife came and stood beside him. ‘I 
am afraid you are not well, Donald; are 
you displeased with me?” 

He drew her into his arms and told her 
how her words had showed him what 
manner of man he was; and there were 
words spoken that need not be written. 
From that day forth a different man was 
proprietor of the Jarvis Mill, and there 
was a brighter light in Mrs. Jarvis’ eyes, 
for at last she had something of her own, 
nor has she ever regretted that she ‘‘ap- 
plied for wages.”—Selected. 


OF WHAT USE? 


What will you do with it? is the ques- 
tion that involuntarily arises when one 
pauses in the midst of all the sunshine and 
roses of June, to watch “the glad girl 
faces, sweet and fair,” that emerge in long 
processions from our colleges. What will 
you do with it,—all this treasure of learn- 
ing, this patient, quiet work of years,—all 
that is gathered of specific information, 
and all that indefinable culture and grace 
that arise from well-disciplined faculties? 
For the end of learning is not learning it- 
self, after all. This knowledge is a means 
to a higher end than itself. It is portable 
and adjustable force, made ready for ap- 
plication. It is the tuning of the instru- 
ment—all these years of college life—but 
when they are ended, when the instrument 
is attuned to its highest and sweetest 











tones, there remains the mélody to be 
played,—the end for which all the tuning 
was given. What shall be this melody of 
life? How great shall be tts compass, how 
wide its carrying power, and what of its 
suggestiveness, its inspiration to the ranks 
of workers in the world? What will you 
do with it? all this treasure of knowledge 
you have stored away. For no one liveth 
to himself. You must help or you must 
hinder the society and the age in which 
you live. That was a very true word 
which Dr. Holmes said of James Freeman 
Clarke at the memorial meeting of the His- 
torical Society, that everywhere Dr. Clarke 
went, ‘this path was marked, like that of a 
stream which carries verdure with it, by 
the growth of thought and character of 
those around him. I do not think he went 
anywhere,” continued Dr. Holmes, ‘with- 
out carrying that kind of personal influ. 
ence which a good and wise man always 
produces.” There is food for considera- 
tion in these words; there is a depth of 
truth that invites study and invites appii- 
cation to our own lives. The potency of 
personal influence is greater than we 
dream. And wean no more escape exer. 
cising it than we can escape from our 
shadow. For good or for ill its work is 
wrought. Is there not in this truth, then, 
an answer suggested as to what shall be 
done with knowledge acquired? If it never 
find expression in special achievement— 
and that is a matter determined by tem- 
perament and circumstance—it may find 
expression in character. The woman who 
acquires knowledge and from that its finer 
inflorescence, culture; who lives the daily 
life that is noble, generous, and which has 
that only safeguard of elevated living, the 
quality of spirituality, of personal holi- 
ness; the woman who is this, is a living 
influence of good. If the young women 
graduates achieve greatness of character 
with their learning, then, indeed, do they 
use it wisely. ‘‘Be a gift and a benedic- 
tion,” says Emerson. Learn the sweetness 
of helping others; the beauty of all gen- 
erous, high and gracious living ; the large- 
ness of sympathy, the claim of devotion 
to nobleideals. And remembering all this 
we find its complete significance in the 
words concerning that one Perfect life— 
that ‘‘came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister.” Ah, if one could but realize 
in her daily life such an ideal as Lowell 
images in these lines: 


“So circled lives she with Love’s holy light 
That from the shade of self she walketh free; 
The garden of her soul still keepeth she 

An Eden where the snake did never enter ; 

She hath a natural wise sincerity, 

A simple truthfulness, and these have lent her 

A dignity as moveless as the centre ; 

So that no influence of earth can stir 

Her steadfast courage, nor can take away 

The holy peacefulness, which, night and day, 

Unto her queenly soul doth minister.” 

To realize this beauty would surely an- 
swer for us all the question as to what 
shall be done with intellectual treasure or 
spiritual aspiration.—Lilian Whiting, in 
Boston Traveller. 

+ & o—____—_ 


SELF-HELP FOR WOMEN. 


Side by side with the greater facilities 
for making money in this country, there 
exists the opportunity for greater changes 
and calamities in this direction than the 
world ever saw before. This is seen in 
the history of almost every family, but it 
is still better illustrated by the career of 
great institutions, because these are usual- 
ly conducted in a peculiarly cautious and 
conservative manner, and their funds 
would seem safe from all but direct dis- 
honesty. Yet how unavailing is all human 
wisdom to protect them! Some twenty 
years ago a Boston merchant, Benjamin 
Bussey, created in his wil! certain trusts 
for the benefit of Harvard University; 
leaving money to the amount of nearly 
half a million dollars, whose income, 
after payment of certain annuities, was [0 
be used, one-quarter for the Law School, 
one-quarter for the Divinity School, and 
one-half for an agricultural and horticul- 
tural school, now known as the Bussey 
Institution. In his will, Mr Bussey stated 
in substance that, having long observed 
the fluctuations of real estate in Boston, 
he had taken pains to invest his money in 
a manner approaching absolute certainty, 
i. e., in improved real estate in the very 
beart.of Boston. ‘This was all that could 
be done for safety, it then seemed, by the 
most experienced investor; and after this 
a great stone building, with ample green 
houses, was erected in 1871, and when the 
Bussey Institution went into operation it 
was believed that it would be independent 
of students’ fees. Then came the great 
Boston fire, and swept away the very 
buildings which had been chosen as the 
one safe investment; when they were ' 
built, the expense was so much greater # 
instantly to cause a vast shrinkage of iD- 
come; and the half share of this income 
available for the Bussey Institution, which, 
in 1872 was $16,447.53, is now but some 
four or five thousand dollars, not much 
more than enough to cover the salary of * 
single professor. Thus difficult is it for 
the utmost caution and experience to dis- 
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Others of the great educational institu- 
tions of the country—Harvard College 
proper, Johns Hopkins, Boston University 
—have gone through some similar diver- 
sities of fortune within the last twenty 
years. If now it is thus hard to preserve 
the property of a college, how much hard- 
er to preserve that of a woman, from loss 
or disappearance! It is subject to a thou- 
sand risks, not merely fires and failures, 
water in mines and strikes on railways, 
but it is also at the mercy of her own ig- 
norance, her impulses, her generosities— 
of unfaithfal guardians. spendthrift broth- 
ers, mercenary lovers. Every father wishes 
to guarantee a life of comfort, or at least 
ot safety, to bis daughter; but which is 
the better guarantee, a property invested 


ip what seems.the very safest manner, like. 


that of the Bussey Institution, or the firm- 
er investment of good health, good abilities, 
and good education? I once knew a young 
lady who, having suddenly lost a large 
property, was utterly broken down by it, 
and remained a helpless invalid for the rest 
of her days. I know at this moment a 
young lady, accustomed to all the habits 
of wealth, who has seen her expectations 
of property suddenly vanish, and who, 
having just completed her college course, 
has already with indomitable energy found 
a place in journalism, while her spirits and 
energies seem utterly unimpaired. Of 
course, both these are individual cases, but 
they indicate in some degree the difference 
between the old days and the new. Women 
are outgrowing the old habit of complete 
and disgraceful dependence; they are 
learning the lesson of self-help. 

The number of employments open to 
women is steadily increasing, and it is im- 
possible to say that the future may not 
see as great changes as the immediate past 
has seen. The tendency of modern soci- 
ety is, in Napoleon Bonaparte’s phrase, ‘'to 
convert all trades into arts,” and just so 
fast as this process goes On, rude strength 
becomes less essential, and fineness of 
touch is more needed. Among the higher 
occupations there are some gaps which 
will soon be filled. The tenth census of 
the United States gives 2,432 women as 
physicians and surgeons, and only forty- 
eight as ‘‘chemists, assayers, and ‘metal- 
lurgists,” whereas the latter vocation 
would seem to follow easily on the former. 
It gives only seventeen women as archi- 
tects, whereas domestic architeqture would 
seem employment peculiarly fitted, at least 
in its in-door aspects, to that sex. It cer- 
tainly seems absurd that they should for- 
ever go on calling in male advisers to teil 
them how many shelves to have in a pan- 
try, or where to set the wash-tubs in a 
laundry. But it is needless to give details 
of employment; just as far as the demand 
for an intelligent self-support exists, so 
far the opportunities will be equalized be- 
tween the sexes, and more and more places 
will be found “higher up” for women. 
The great thing to secure is a feeling of 
genuine self-respect among women who 
earn their own living; to convert the class 
to be found even among those laboriously 
industrious who sincerely hold that no 
woman who earns her daily bread can be a 
lady. . This will be outgrown; and with a 
Rreater ability to earn money will come 
better judgment in the use of it, so that it 
shall no longer be true, as the delightful 
old yeoman says in Hardy's “Under the 
Greenwood Tree’—when the bride an- 
nounces that she shall have put her bonnet 
Onin five minutes—that “ ’tis a talent of 
the female race that low numbers should 
stand for high, more especially in matteFs 
of waiting, matters of age, and matters of 
money.”—7. W. H., in Harper’s Bazar. 
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FROWNING FRIENDS. 


Under this heading, the Woman’s Chron- 
icle pays its respects to America, which 
has lately been attacking woman suffrage 
with considerable energy. The Chronicle 
says: 

America is one of those valued helpers to 
the cause, without which it would long 
since have died a natural death. What fer- 
mentation is to new wine, what fuel is to 

boiling pot. such is America and all 
challengers of its class to the woman ques- 
on. Under such wholesome agitation the 
unpopular cause is gaining followers daily. 
ranks are filling rapidly—and filling 
Tom the homes. By-and-by the mooted 
Question will no longer be regarded as a 
esy, but a principle for action. 
ere is a class of women in the world 
tai are so content with their lot that af- 
i TS of public interest appear as inter- 
on upon the sanctity of feminine com- 
- They are the bitterest opponents of 
equal rights. Social and domestic duties 
with hi all their time and attention; and 
Itt 8 class it is most difficult to deal. 
rh. only in the light of a challenge they 
be reached. Therefore the radical, 
paper comes in at a point 
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oman with the stron right arm of a 
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has all the rights she wants. The fran- 
chise will put no dollars in her purse. 
The husband who stands as an immovable 
barrier between her and want, who shields 
her from a calumnious world and worships 
her as queen of his home, does her politi- 
eal thinking for her, and she is content. 
The world is full of just such good women. 
A loving, patient, self-sacrificing mother 
is more nearly akip to the angels than an 
of God's creatures. She is as a nor 
star in the firmament of the human family. 
Her love multiplies an hundredfold for 
each little care and claimant on her atten- 
tion. There is no rebellion to mar the 
welfare in her heart, that springs from 
the fountains of a mother’s love. But let 
her read in the columns of a standard 
joarnal that all she is good for is ‘‘repro- 
duction” and the ‘propagation of the spe- 
cies,” and then a spark of rebellion ignites 
in her heart—for even a worm will turn. 

She may have eoangees her leisure time 
for years in cheerfully replenishing her 
mending-basket with contentment and 
darning cotton, she may have turned her 
best talents to improvising dainty gowns 
for the girls and making pantaloons and 
cookies for the boys, and yet when it is 
hinted by press or pulpit that all she is 
good for is for. manufacturing pantaloons 
and cookies—the worm will turn. She 
begins to think and to read for herself. 
Never fear for the result. If she is broad- 
minded, just and intelligent, the woman’s 
cause will not be the loser. Fear not; the 
agitation, the vigorous churning, will have 
a revivifying effect. Such opponents are 
but frowning friends. 


——_—_+ oe —___ 
ALUM BAKING POWDERS. 
Declared Adulterated Food and their Sale 
Illegal. 

The result of a trial just concluded at 
Canton, N. Y., before Judge Kellogg, will 
have a salutary effect in checking the sale 
of one class of adulterated food. ‘Two men, 
named Moon and Akerill, were arrested 
for selling adulterated baking powder in 
violation of the State food adulteration act. 
The indictment was for both selling bak- 
ing powders that were inferior, adulter- 
ated and injurious to health by reason of 
being made from alum, and for selling 
them under pretense that they were a 
wholesome, cream of tartar baking pow- 
der. A stubborn defence was made, the 
claim being set up that baking powders 
were not articles of food, and that the 
powder the defendants were selling, which 
was known as Gillett’s, was a atandard 
article of trade, and that alum baking pow- 
ders inferior to it, like Davis’ and others, 
were being sold by other dealers in the 
same town withoutcomplaint. The Court 
held that baking powders were articles of 
food within the meaning of the law, and 
the jury found the defendants guilty upon 
al] the charges. The case has attracted 
much attention from being the first 
brought under the State Food Adulteration 
Act against dealers in alum baking pow- 
ders. The result of the trial is to class 
such baking powders as adulterated arti- 
cles of food, and to make their sale illegal. 
There are many alum baking powders put 
up in cans, under some name or brand, in 
addition to those sold in bulk, the sale of 
all of which cautious dealers will probably 
be unwilling to continue. 
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HUMOROOS. 


“This is about the slimmest dinner I 
ever sat down to,” he said, as he surveyed 
the table; ‘*but I suppose I ought to make 
certain allowances.” ‘*Yes, John,” replied 
his wife, “if you would make certain al- 
lowances, you would have no occasion to 
quarrel with your food.” 


Georgie comes down to breakfast with a 
swollen visage. Whereupon mamma says 
to the four-year-old. *‘Why, Georgie, dar- 
ling, don’t you feel well? ‘Tell mamma 
what the matter is.” Georgie (full of in- 
fluenza) replies, ‘‘No, I don’t feel well. 
Bofe of my eyes is leaking, and one of wy 
noses don’t go.” 


Wife (to husband, who is ostensibly 
going oft for a day’s fishing)—Ah, I do 
ope that you will be successful, John. I 
see that trout are quoted at one dollar a 
pound. Husband—No! One dollar a 
pound! I guess, my dear, I won’t try for 
trout; I hear they are very shy. But you 
can look out for a nice string of floun- 
ders. 

A little city boy, while spending a few 
weeks in Florida, was obliged to drink 
some condensed milk, as no other was to 
be had: ‘Mamma, must I drink this con- 
densed milk all the time?” he said one 
day. ‘Yes, my child,” answered his 
mother, ‘we cannot get any other kind for 
you.” ‘*Well,” replied the little fellow, ‘‘I 
just wish that condensed cow would die.” 


A girl fresh from the West Highlands 
came on a visit to a sister she had residing 
in Glasgow. At the outskirts of the town, 
she stopped at a toll-bar, and began to rap 
sharply with her knuckles on the gate. 
The keeper, amused at the little girl’s ac- 
tion, and curious to know what she 
wanted, came ont, when she very demure- 
ly interrogated him as follows: ‘‘Is this 
Glasgow?” *Yes.” ‘Is Peggy in?”—E£x- 
change. 
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We welcome to our exchange list the Journal 
Practical Nursing, the first of the kind in 


is country, or any other, so far as we know, . 


the object of which seems to be a more intelli- 
gent, and therefore more effective, work in the 
sick-room. A valuable helper to nurses and 
mothers a bay publishers are os 
burses, editor is an experienced p 
cian. Send for sample copy to li? Ne Main 
Street, Rockford, Ill. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
BENEATH THE CHERRY-TREE. 


BY GRACE B. BLACKWELL. 





Beneath the blooming cherry-tree 
I see a merry group; 

Dear laughing lads and lasses sweet, 
Young, gay and joyous troop! 

“See, see,"’ they cry, ‘it’s winter now!” 
When comes a sudden biast 

And shakes tfe fragrant petals down 
Like snow, so thick and fast. 


“Tt’s cold,” they cry, “‘let’s shiver all!” 
And but a moment after, 

Each merry imp is shaking hard 
With either cold or laughter. 


With snowy petals on each head, 
They sit ’mong soft May grasses 

Where goklen dandelions peep, 
These merry lads and lasses. 


Shout on, dear troop, with all your might, 
And let glad laughter ring; 

No moody ears your mirth disturbs, 
To me but joy you bring. 

Beneath the blooming cherry-tree ® 
Enjoy life while ’tis May, 

And treasure up the bright sunshine 
Which lies across your way. 

— Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
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TENTING OUT. 


School was done, and Bob and Dick 
went to their grandma’s in the country. 

The very first night they teased grand- 
ma to let them sleep out in atent. She 
basted two sheets together and stretched 
them over the low limb of the early sweet- 
apple tree in the field. She fastened the 
ends down to the ground with twine and 
wooden pins. 

Bob and Dick thought it just lovely! 
But somehow they could not go to sleep. 
The house seemed such a great way oft! 
And it was so dark! And the crickets 
chirped so loudly! 

Bat they were very tired boys, and after 
a while their eyes would not stay open. 

In the night Bob awoke. There was 
some creature running about the tent! 
Oh, dear! Was it a bear? Bears were 
fond of sweet apples, he had heard grand- 
pasay. He waked Dick. 

Nearer and nearer came the tramping. 
Crunch! crunch! as the apples were eat- 
en. Bob and Dick clung to each other in 
terror, then peeped out from beneath the 
tent. There it was—a great black creat- 
ure—and it snuffled its nose over the 
ground for more apples. 

‘Let’s run to the house,” whispered 
Bob. 

“Oh, he’ll chaseus! I knowhe can run 
the fastest,’ whimpered Dick, under his 
breath; ‘‘hear his teeth!” 

‘*Let’s wait till he gets on the other side 
of the tent,” quaked Bob. ‘I'here— 
come!” and out the boys scrambled on the 
grass, then up and away across the field, 
with the black thing racing on behind. 

How the boys screamed! Grandpa and 
grandma came out in their nightcaps. just 
as black Jerry scooted through the broken 
fence of his pen and went out of sight. 

Yes, it was only the black pig, who had 
got out of his pen. He was always doing 
it, and had gone straight to the sweet- 
apple tree. He knew where it was. 

After that Bob and Dick thought the 
chamber with the sloping roof was good 
enough for them, if they did bump their 
heads on the rafters once in a while.— 
Christine Stephens, in Our Little Ones. 











That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
“specially upon those who are within doors 
mct of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“T could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Seren apie Sanee | up my hs —, 
Seems to make me over,” J.P. TuOMEeOM, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats . others, and 


wee worth its roets Nt a4 ner ox 2, ARRINGTON, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers‘to Hon. 8S. E. SEWAEL. 


TOKOLOGY saciscopia: 
1io,000 SOLD S:"2:3 AGENTS 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, lil. 








DISTORTED HANDS will omy 
clothes in the old-fashioned way—wit 


steam ; when finished you are not too ti 
PYLE'’S 





rub—rub—rub, and you ache—ache—ache. 
steam and odors which rise from the tub, impre 
clothing, and with all this you have not obtain 
WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can do a large wash. You do not 
have to rub yourself and your clothes to pieces. You do not have to inhale fetid 





WE USE PEARLINE. 


come to those who clean house and wash 
soap. How can it be otherwise? You 
You spend hours inhaling the hot 

ated with the filth of soiled 
the best results. 


to see that your work is well and econ- 


omically done, and that you have saved many hours of woman’s hardest work. 
J EARLINEisthe modern soap. Beware of imitations, 





ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
- peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. TT. FPOSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The West Odorless Oil Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 

examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 

1, It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

3. It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. 1t uses very little oil; four cents per day will buy 
oll for all the work for a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves. 

6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil, that 
can be compared with it. 

Send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Washing- 
ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M. 8. 
WEST, 363 “washington Street, Boston. 


BARGAIN ! 


We will send, post 
age paid, the first vol 
ume of Magazine, 





Twelve ‘Numbers,’ to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. | 


The Jenness - Miller 
Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. | 


KEENICS crane, Bis 
LIVE — Any yf Ls — ae, 
PILLS “ogee es non, 

25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COC 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 











For the Relief and Cure of 





NERVE TONIC and | 2re 
stimulant. $1 a bottle | OP 


and orders are constantly filled for s 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Bceston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month,11th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends. Fall college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
tion, large grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 
ratus. For Catalogue and full pera address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. or 

and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
— or Annual Announcement address the 
ecre , Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
t., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 





Throop 





Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoro edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously ied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for man? chronic 


‘or 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 
porters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 

‘om 9 to 4, ony, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
deserved for outside practice. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
rms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa, 








COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ led course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++ssesess+ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AGVANCE.......seececceceeeseess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....--sssscssssees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee...cccccccccscece coccccccccccs 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information A ed to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 








(TRADE-MARK.} 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawbe: Hill Bacon, Ham, Sa and Lard 

especially for those who ob. to Pork 

e ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his food and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 

ent to New 


York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 


venin; 


ints. 
For ureulars and price-lists, address 

W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 





Delicious Coffee and Tea, jetatns Cream, 5 cents; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cents; 
Sou eats, Vegetables, and pastry. &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very prices. 
Ample Dressing-Rooms for Ladies. 














LADY AGENTS <a". secure 
sire ati ee 


cre cnmerd cae 
OPIUM E735. eee 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB—ART 
' AND LITERATURE. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
New England Women’s Club, the Com- 
mittee on Art and Literature reported as 
foliows: 

The Art and Literature Committee has 
certainly sustained its reputation this year 
for variety of topic and treatment. A 
broad interpretation of the terms “art” 
and “literature” has led us to include 
music and a fair portion of philosophy in 
our range of subjects, while the more 
strictly literary departments of poetry and 
biography have been well represented. 

Our opening afternoon, on Dec. 5, was 
a typical beginning of the season, as re- 
-_ both speaker and subject, for our 

onored president, Mrs. Howe, told us of 
that wonderful, that many-sided land of 
Greece, that country of sublimest poetry, 
of loftiest philosophy, of noblest dramatic 
art, that home of grandest sculpture and 
most superb ruins, that abode of daring 
soldiers, brave patriots and heroic women. 
Who can fail to be charmed by its history, 
by its art, by the very name of Greece? 
But the fascination of the subject is 
doubled when the speaker is not only able 
to delineate the past history and glories of 
this favored land, but, like Mrs. Howe, 
can relate personal reminiscences of a 
visit there, and sketch from actual knowl- 
edge the present social, political and intel- 
lectual condition of the country. 

On Jan. 2, we attempted, under the 
guidance of Mr. Frederic Clark, to climb 
the dizzy heights of combined philosophy 
and art. If some of us, unused to such 
an acrobatic feat, sank, faint and dispirited, 
by the way, others, who had enjoyed a 
more severe gymnastic training, succeed- 
ed in reaching the lofty summit and 
enjoying the broad outlook over the ryth- 
mie harmonies of the universe. Two of 
these hardy mountaineers, Mrs. Cheney 
and our honored guest, Mr. Alger, held 
out a friendly hand to help us up the slip- 
pery ascent. Fortunately for the hope- 
lessly lame and weary who had fallen by 
the way, our thoughtful guide had brought 
with him a sort of winged car of enchant- 
ment, by which we were soon gafely con- 
veyed to the topmost pinnacle of our de- 
sire. What the words of the interpreter 
had fallen short of accomplishing, 
was brought home to ug all when Mrs. 
Anna Steiniger-Clark seated herself at the 
piano and played Beethoven's Sonata 
Appassionata. Who, after that, needed to 
be convinced that music was the main 
branch of art, and pianism its most per- 
fect exponent form? Our delight in lis- 
tening to the playing of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark was so great that the usual hour of 
adjournment came all too soon, and found 
us still inductively studying the laws of 
rhythmic harmony. 

On Jan. 23, we eagerly assembled to 
hear Prof. Thomas Davidson unfold **The 
Philosophical Content of the First Part of 
Goethe's Faust.” On the very day of the 
first presentation in this city, by Henry 
Irving, of the world-renowned y omen it 
seemed not unfitting that we should turn 
our attention to Faust, and try to gain an 
insight into its hidden meaning. A disap- 
pointment was in store for us, for although 
Prof. Davidson appeared, he had unfor- 
tunately left his voice behind, so that we 
could not receive his thoughts from his 
own lips. It was our great good fortune, 
however, to have with us Dr. Harris, who 
most kindly undertook the reading of the 
MS.. and enabled us to enjoy one of the 
clearest and most forcible interpretations 
of the great poem which it had ever been 
our privilege to hear. The interesting 
discussion which followed was fittingly 
closed by Dr. Harris, who, in response to 
a request, showed us, by a rapid survey of 
the second part of Faust, how incomplete, 
as a work of art, is the first part alone. 

It is always our custom to welcome a 
poet among us On at ieast one afternoon 
of the season, and on Feb. 6, we had the 
pleasure of receiving our old friend, Mr. 
John Dwight. We listened with delight 
to a number of Goethe’s minor poems, 
which lent themselves so kindly to their 
English garb under Mr. Dwight’s sympa- 
thetic touch that it was hard to realize 
they were translations, and not sponta- 
neous creations. At the close, we were 
also treated to afew original poems, and 
finally had the satisfaction of hearing 
from the poet’s own lips those exquisite 
lines, so often and so excusably attributed 
to Goethe, entitled ‘*I'rue Rest.” 

After this practical exemplification of 
the poet’s art, it was interesting to turn to 
a theoretical consideration of the subject, 
and on March 5 we had the great pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Ernest Rhys, of london, 
discourse to us on **The New Poetry.” It 
was of especial value to have this topic so 
earnestly and thoughtfully presented by 
one fully conversant with all the recent 
manifestations of the muse in England. 
A few samples served to exhibit some of 
the tendencies he deprecated, and gave’ us 
a casual spoomenense with the glittering 
and artificial modern sonnet. 

After some interesting remarks by Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, Mr. Rhys paid a warm 
tribute to Walt Whitman and his work, 
which called forth two amusingly opposite 
estimates of that extraordinary poet from 
members of the club, and even after the 
adjournment took place, our lecturer was 
surrounded by a knot of eager debaters. 

It was our good fortune on April 2 to 
hear from the Rev. Reuen Thomas, a eulo- 
gy of one of the most interesting and 
many-sided men of the present age. 
While speaking of John Ruskin as “the 
greatest art-critic that any century has 
yet produced,” our lecturer was ra per ed 
eloquent in emphasizing his affinity wit 
nature, and his marvellous power of paint- 
ing what he sees in words. His fect 
uprightness, and bis persistent love of 
what seems to him the truth, were warm- 
ly yy and the vivid delineation of 
80 st a character could not fail to 
call forth a marked interest in the listen- 
ers, whether their own judgment were in 
exact accord with it or not. 

As the fifth Monday in April was re- 
signed to a special committee, May 7 was 
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n by a mem meeting in 
honor of Mr. and Miss Alcott, the former 
an honorary member of our club, the lat- 
ter once a member, and both fre- 
quently our welcome gow. It was a 
matter of deep regret t our president 
could not be with us on this occasion, and 
that several of Miss Alcott’s friends. 
whom we had expected to be present a 
to speak of her, were kept away by vari- 
ous causes. Still, we were so fortunate 
as to have in Dr. Harris the most fitting 
interpreter of Mr. Alcott’s oy and 
mental characteristics, while Mr. Sanborn 
gave us a leaf out of the philosopher’s ex- 
perience in the West. Mrs. Cheney was 
able from personal knowledge to pay a 
just and feeling tribute to the memory of 
both father and daughter, and her words 
of praise and gratitude found a ready echo 
in the hearts of all. 

Thus ended our year. 
Eva CHANNING. 





EDUCATION REPORT. 


The Committee on Education made the 
following report for the year ending May 
31. 1888. 


The Committee on Education has held 
its regular meetings as usual. Their sub- 
ject is one which can never lose its hold 
upon our interest, and yet it is not always 
easy to make our programme what we 
would desire. If we lay outa plan of sub- 
jects, the speakers who would represent 
them do not come at our call: if we select 
the speakers, — occasionally have wills 
of their own, and prefer to indulge some 
intellectual fancy, which lays us open to 
the charge of treading on the domain of 
our neighbors of.the Art and Literature 
Committee, who, their range being little 
short of the universe, are naturally jealous 
of any encroachments. However, we 
make education a pretty wide word, and, 
like the judivious teacher who contrived to 
teach physiology under the head of geog- 
raphy, we do not lose any good thing we 
— get hold of, for want of a title to claim 
t. 
Our first selection was strictly in line, 
for, on December 5, Mrs. Elise Stone, the 
accomplished school committee woman of 
Waltham, spoke on the ‘Duties of Citizens 
in the Public Schools.’’ Our secretary 
brings the very severe but unusual charge 
against her, that her paper “had only the 
tault of too great brevity.” ‘‘How near 
that fault doth lean to virtue’s side!” ‘The 
short paper brought out an animated dis- 
cussion, and | hope, like Mr. Squeers’ pu- 
pils, when we learned the lesson, we went 
and did it, viz., our duty at the polls. 

December 26 being observed as Christ- 
mas Day, we had no meeting, but it is to be 
hoped we all spent the day as profitably 
and happily elsewhere. 

In January, an exchange was made to 
accommodate the Art and Literature Com- 
mittee, so that, on January 30, we had a 
very interesting paper from Mrs. Mary K. 
Sedgwick, on colleges. The admirable 
method and style of the paper held the in- 
terest of the audience, and its keen observa- 
tions called out a lively and profitable dis- 
cussion. 

The Art and Literature Committee, who 
always hold that one good turn ‘deserves 
another, yielded to us their day, February 
6th, that we might hear Prof. Harris on 
the very important subject of **The State’s 
Authority Over Private Schools.” Mr. 
Harris’s paper was full of wise thought 
and suggestion. He considered it to be 
dangerous for the State to exercise the 
right of supervision over private schools, 
believing that if the public schools were 
kept up to a right standard, the commu- 
nity would not patronize institutions which 
fell far below them. Owing to Prof. Har- 
ris’s being obliged to leave early, the dis- 
cussion was not very full, and, as this sub- 
ject has been prominent in legislative cir- 
cles (where the influence of women is so 
cordially recognized), it might be well for 
the Education Committee of the coming 
year to consider the propriety of present- 
ing it again. 

March 26 offered us a decided novelty, 
for Mr. Fukuzawa gave us a very enter- 
taining account of the condition of edu- 
cation in Japan. It is good to know that 
these distant islands have much to teach us, 
even in methods of education, and certain- 
ly, if they could impart their secret of good 
manners to our rising generation, it would 
be well to provide for a scholarship to send 
our teachers annually thither. It was well 
suggested that those charming traits in 
Japanese character that win the hearts of 
those who really know them, are, perhaps, 
more the fruit of the general Jife of Japan 
than the direct result of her schools. 

Monday, April 23, was resigned to a 
special committee having in charge the 
fund for a scholarship in Boston Univer- 
sity. As our secretary has reported fully 
on this point, I need not dwell upon it. 
Instead of this day, we had another fifth 
Monday, April 30, when Miss Susan Minns 
gave us an account, not of mushroom aris- 
tocracy, but of the true republic of fungi, 
showing the mode of propagation and life 
of these strange plants. She dwelt especial- 
ly on the edible mushrooms, pointing out 
their value as food, but also indicating the 
great caution necessary in distinguishing 
species, to avoid those which are poison- 
ous. It was suggested that as there is no 
sufficient test of the pudding but in the 
eating, our criminals sentenced to death 
might confer a last blessing on society, to 
atone for the evil they have done it, by 
being obliged to 4 the various doubtful 
species of Boletus, Russula, Amonita, etc., 
until one was found whieh Would not 
Electricity may be 
quicker and more merciful, but think of 
the delightful morsels of truffle and agari- 
cus which would be enjoyed during the 
process, and the sweet consciousness of 
the gastronomic delights which you were 
helping to secure to future generations! 
Perhaps the cooking schools might be al- 
lowed to prepare the tempting ds, and 
so have a practical lesson in preparing this 
food, to which we may some time be 
obliged to resort when civilization has 
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fields. 

On May 28, in spite of the attractions 
of anniversary week, and of the weather 
proper to it, but most unfavorable to 

estrians, a good audience assembled to 

r Mrs. Palmer s on “Some of the 
Losses and Gains of College Life.” Her 
quiet, dignified presence, our knowledge 
of her many years os of college 
life, first as a student in the most impor- 
tant co-educational university in the coun- 
try, then as president of*one of the best 
colleges specially for women, gave great 
weight to her words of encou ment and 
advice. Now in her new position as wife 
of a professor in our venerated but hard- 
hearted Alma Noverca, who keeps her wore 
in the palace and leaves her girls out in 
the cold of the annex, she has fresh op- 
portunity to compare the life of various 
colleges, and their influence on both sexes. 
While we listened with satisfaction to her 
testimony to the beneficial effects of col- 
lege life on the health and character of 
girls, we were also delighted with her testi- 
mony to the high character of college men 
as a Glass. Shame would it be were it 
otherwise, for surely this great privilege 
of learning, which is so largely a gift of 
the community to its favored sons and 
daughters. ought to be esteemed only an 
opportunity for nobler service to the 
world. While we do not doubt her testi- 
mony to the high character of the major- 
ity of college students, we still feel that 
there ought to bea public spirit in our col- 
leges which should hold even the careless 
and reckless in order, and save us from 
those painful exhibitions of vice and im- 
morality which unfortunately cannot be 
denied. 

Most heartily does your committee thank 
those who have thus enabled them to make 
the winter's eourse so interesting and 
profitable. ‘They will welcome sugges- 
tions from any member of the Club in re- 

ard to subjects or speakers for the com- 
ng season. 

EDNAH D. CHENEY, Chairman. 
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MRS, MERRIWEATHER’S SPEECH. 


The following is the full text of the 
speech made in the Nationa) Democratic 
Convention by Mrs. Elizabeth A. Merri- 
weather, of St. Louis. 


Gentlemen of the Democratic Convention: 
—Time and again have the womer of this 
country appeared before legislative bodies, 
asking that the practice of this govern- 
ment be made to conform to its principles. 
The basic principle, the very foundation 
stones on which this government rests, 
are equal rights; yet nowhere in ali this 
broad land do equal! rights prevail. On 
the one side we have a privileged, a gov- 
erning class; on the other side a subjected, 
a governed class. One-half of the people 
of this so-called Republic yet live in pre- 
cisely the same political bondage our fore- 
mothers lived in under the monarch of 
England before the colonies rebelled and 
seceded from the British Empire. Our 
forefathers called themselves slaves be- 
cause of such oppression. Ifit was slavery 
for them, how is it not slavery for us? 

I have been deputed by the National 
Woman Suffrage Society, to come before 
you and ask you to recognize these just 
priuciples, and to pledge your party to 
right these great wrongs,by procuring such 
an amendment to the Constitution as will 
give to women equal civil and political 
rights with men, including the right, pre- 
servative of all rights, the right of suf- 
frage. The Republican party claims the 
right to wear a crown of glory for giving 
freedom to 4,000,000 negro slaves. 

How much more glorious a crown will 
that party win and wear that shall achieve 
the freedom of the educated Christian 
women of this country! You now have 
the opportunity to become the champion 
of freedom for the whole, instead of half 
the people. A declaration so noble, so 
grand, coming from this great body of 
Demucratic men, will send a thrill through 
humanity’s great heart, such as it never 
felt before since time began, and will carry 
the memory of this convention down 
through the centuries to the very end of 
time itself. 

If, however, you refuse this act of plain 
and simple justice, if you are determined 
to perpetuate the subjection of the women 
of this country, then, as a measure of 
mercy, of kindness, to a class doomed to 
political slavery, we suggest as appropri- 
ate to your platform of principles, the 
following preamble and regulations. 


Whereas all history proves that education un- 
fits human beings for the condition of subjection ; 
education awakens in the human soul aspira- 
tions for larger liberties and a higher life, and 
fills the human heart with discontent at the en- 
vironments of slavery ; and, 

Whereas during the last fifty years, we, the 
rulers of this land, have committed the grave 
mistake of permitting our subjected class to en- 
ter schools of learning, — expanding their 
brains, quickening their thoughts, and breeding 
disaffection against our time-honored rule, these 
women going to and fro over the land, knocking 
at legislative doors, demanding to know why the 
giortome doctrines of Dem should not ap- 
ply to women as to men; why the eternal princi- 

le of equal rights should not shelter women as 
ft shelters men; why, if it be tyranny to tax men 
without representation, it is not equal tyranny to 
tax women; why, if it be slavery for men to be 
governed without their own consent, it is not 
slavery for women; and other like impertinent 
questions which weary and sicken the souls of 
men; and, 

Whereas all history proves that the deeper and 
denser the ignorance in which a class is kept, the 
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class, and if strictly enforced, will, in a few 
generations, effectually subdue that spirit 
of rebellion now so active in woman's 
heart, will effectually kill every aspiration 
for a higher life, and reduce women to 
that state of mental lethargy and unthink- 
ing content which so happily character- 
ized the great majority of negro slaves in 
the days of their hopeless bondage. . 
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THE MICHIGAN CONVENTIONS. 
Bay City, JUNE 26, 1888. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The conventions in Michigan closed on 
the 21st at Grand Rapids, the Manistee ap- 
pointment being cancelled on account of 
continued hot weather, which made travel 
unendurable and permitted only small au- 
diences. In Battle Creek four sessions 
were held, Mrs. Gougar delivering ad- 
dresses upon ‘Municipal Suffrage and 
Local Option” and *‘The Unrestricted Bal- 
lot.”” We were cordially entertained at the 
delightful home of Hon. James 8. Upton, 
and were given the pleasure of a visit to 
the great sanitarium which spreads its 
beneficent wings over one of the high 
places that overlook the city. 

Mrs. Gougar was invited to address the 
inmates, in the parlors of the institution 
on Thursday morning. Dr. J. H. Kellogg, 
the president, and his cultured wife are in 
full sympathy with the equal suffrage 
work. As there are gathered here between 
three and four hundred patients from all 
parts of the United States, with an army 
of attendants nearly as large, it was a 
pleasant field for missionary effort, as not 
all by any means, were favorable to our 
ideas. A large audience assembled, filling 
the parlors, overflowing into the ante- 
rooms, hall, and even the broad verandahs, 
and listening with an interest which, at 
first, was largely conservative; but, as 
Mrs. Gougar proceeded to unfold the vital 
reasons of woman's interest and share in 
the world outside the hearthstone, a sen- 
sible relaxation took place and receptivity 
displaced reserve. At the close of her 
hour's address she was heartily thanked 
for her ‘brave, true words,” and we felt,as 
the invalid chairs were wheeled away and 
the company scattered in little groups, 
that the woman's cause had gained a new 
advantage, and took hope that the widely 
sown seed might have fallen where it 
would take root and bear fruit to the com- 
ing harvest. 

At Grand Rapids our workers secured 
for us fairly good audiences in spite of the 
weather, our convention being held in the 
beautiful Club House built by the Women’s 
Literary Club of Grand Rapids. 

Although the time of year, of conven- 
tions and commencements, has been un- 
favorable to the arousing of interest in our 
cause, the summing up of the result of our 
efforts is altogether encouraging. A grow- 
ing sentiment exists in all communities, 
awaiting organization and unification. The 
field, if not white to the harvest, gives 
goodly promise. The only disappointment 
that attaches to these conventions is the 
thought of the numbers who failed to hear 
Mrs. Gougar’s persuasive presentation of 
principles and arguments, and who would 
have been reached if they could have been 
brought to listen. With Anthony we 
longed for the populace to ‘lend us their 
ears.” But right makes might and ‘the 
woman’s hour has struck.” 

May S. KNaGGs. 
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BOURBON COUNTY, KANSAS, E. 8. A. 


Fort Scott, KAN., JUNE 22, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Bourbon County Equal Suffrage 
Society held its third quarterly meeting at 
Uniontown, June 16; 1888. Three sessions 
were held, presided over by our worthy 
president, Dr. Sarah C. Hall. Much busi- 
ness was transacted, and a County Lecture 
Bureau was inaugurated. We intend to 
give one hundred lectures during the next 
ten. months. Speeches and essays were 
well received and listened to with earnest 
attention, especially those from Rey. J. 
W. Caldwell, Dr. S. C. Hall, Mr. O. P. 
Eliot, Mrs. 8. L. Storm, and Mr. GC. Steele. 
Mrs. A. E. Houghton led the music at the 
organ. ’ 

In the evening two meetings were held; 
one in Uniontown, the other two miles 
out, where a society was organized by Dr. 
8. C. Hall and twenty-seven members en- 
rolled. We had the pleasure of meeting 
Mrs. Fortney, of Marmaton, a lady eighty 
years of age, who, in a short speech, gave 
her heartiest good wishes for our present 
and fature work. 

Mrs. A. E. HouGHToN, 
Cor. Sec. B. C. B.S. 8. 








possess peculiar curative powers. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 


competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 


wder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
and wholesomeness. More economical 


in cans. Roya, Baxine Powpsrs Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 





Seamstress. Wanted, a position for the Sum. 
mer. Will go out of town or accompany a family. 
Terms moderate. Best of references given. Can 
do any kind of sewing. Address DELIA Burns, 
Melrose, Mass. 





Teachers! !—Private Family Hotel, 615 Stockton 
St., cor. of Cala., San Fr i Ten minutes’ walk 
from Palace Hotel. $100 per day, two or more in 
suite; single, $1.50. 








Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


SUMMER BOARD.-— Oxford, Maine, Willow 
Brook Farm. Pleasant, genial summer home; health. 
ful location, maguificent poonery. delightful walks 
and drives; excellent table, delicious fruits, vege- 
tables, milk, cream, eggs, &c. Boston, Portland and 
Brooklyn references. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


For Home and Schoo}. Illustrated: Single copy, 
20c.; One Year, $2.00. Kindergarten Stories and Typl: 
cal Lessons. Circulars free. t terms to AGENTS. 


LICE B, STUCKHAM & CO. Chicago, Il. 
VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, aneeeey | of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, 
Teachers. Catalo; 
Rev. JAMES 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 
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MI8S KATE CUNNINGHAM 


Mrs. WILLIAM Cauvioon, JR. 
Mrs. MARY B. Brooks, 


Editor. 


¥ Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. ‘ 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


LADIES !. | 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 


\ =| ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
‘| Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 
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SUMMER HOMES and SUMMER MUSIC. 


hi in pleasant places are Ill- 
furalabed, if without a tow well-chosen masic books. 
Two books of recent publication, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
and PIANO CLASSICS, 
(each $1) contain together a hundred piano pieces of 
exceptional beauty. 


SONG CLASSICS, 
($)) contains fifty high grade songs, with English a04 
oreign words. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing; 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites. 
VOCAL BANJOIST, 
($1) food assortment of songs with banjo accompanl- 
men 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 
($1.25) a fine and large collection. 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, "4 
EMERSON’S PART SONGS and GLEES 
for MIXED VOICES, 
(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 
COLLEGE SONGS and WAR SONGS, 
(each 50 cents) and JUBILEE and PLAN- 
TATION SONGS, (30 cénts) are favorites 
every where. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Bostom 


~ Hy SimONOS & CO.. CRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOF = 
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